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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


N Thursday, following the vote of the 
() aetegate conference authorizing a_ re- 

sumption of negotiations, the Miners’ 
Executive got in touch with the owners. 
Thus a new—and perhaps a final—stage in 
the long dispute was begun. Under the fear 
of defeat and the disintegration of the Federation, 
the miners have decided to make a bid for settle- 
ment. The policy of negation has gone by the 
board and Mr. Cook has eaten his own half-baked 
words. He has also, apparently, given the 
Bishops the go-by; henceforth he will negotiate 
direct. It was expected that when parleys were 
resumed the Government would act as_inter- 
mediaries: but so far they have not been ap- 
proached. Mr. Cook, perhaps, deems it more 
discreet to go straight to the owners after the 
kind of thing he has been saying about the Prime 
Minister these past few weeks. 


The miners have made a considerable advance 
since they agreed to the terms of the Bishops’ 
Memorandum. The principle of that document 
was a return to work on the old terms (and a 


subsidy) while a new agreement was being 
thrashed out. The Government rejected that, and 


now the miners have gone much further. Indeed, 
they have given their Executive very great lati- 
tude in negotiation. They are ready, it seems, 
to negotiate on wages at once, i.e., before resump- 
tion. There is not even any mention in the 
statement issued after the delegate conference 
of hours, or wages, or even the Report: there is 
a solitary stipulation that there shall be no dis- 
trict agreements—a principle vital to the integrity 
of the National Federation. No doubt when it 
comes to the point they will hold out against the 
eight-hour day, and for the recommendations of 
the Commission; but the absence of any specific 
mention of these factors is a significant and wel- 
come proof of a more open-minded attitude. 


It is a melancholy reflection that it has taken 
fifteen weeks of deadlock, and the spectre of de- 
feat, to bring Mr. Cook and his confederates to 
reason. All that they are now asking for, and 
more than all they are likely to get, they could 
have had at the very outset of the struggle. This 
has become the normal history of industrial dis- 
putes. The situation is summed up fatally 
well by Mr. Frank Hodges, Secretary of the 
Miners’ Industrial Federation, and lately secretary 
of the British Federation. ‘“There was nothing (he 
said) to show for the fifteen weeks’ struggle except 
the poverty and debt of the miners’ families, per- 
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manent loss of markets for the export districts, 
and disorganization of our national economic life. 
Every thinking miner now realized the futility of 
the policy of negation.”’ 


There is a sentence in Mr. Winston Churchill’s 
speech at Swansea which merits careful considera- 
tion. After paying a diplomatic tribute to the 
** indispensability ’’ of trade unions, Mr. Churchill 
proceeded to refer to the ‘‘ exceptional privileges ”’ 
which had been conferred on them fifty years ago. 
‘* The question which the nation will now have 
to consider,’’ he continued, ‘‘ is whether these 
privileges have not been grossly abused; whether 
the trade unions, instead of being, as they should 
be, the social bulwarks and guarantees for the 
well-being of their members, are not being used as 
a tool of faction against society, inflicting great 
hardship upon the country and, in particular, 
upon those very trade union members which it is 
the duty of trade unionism primarily to protect.”’ 
There is much that is true in these words; it is 
preposterous that trade unions should any longer 
remain immune from legal consequences of their 
actions. But there are good grounds for be- 
lieving that a certain section of the Cabinet is in 
favour of very drastic action, which would seriously 
compromise the whole principle of the right to 
strike. Such a policy, however well intentioned, 
is woefully short-sighted, and, if persisted in, 
would probably lose the Conservative Party a hun- 
dred seats at the next election. It is believed, 
however, that the Prime Minister is by no means 
disposed to fall in with the suggestions of some 
of the more vindictive of his colleagues. As usual, 
Mr. Baldwin is right, and his Diehards are wrong. 


It is a little disappointing that the conference 
of the workers in the shipbuilding trade has had 
to postpone for five weeks a decision on the report 
of the joint inquiry into the methods of meeting 
foreign competition. That inquiry, conducted in 
an admirable spirit bv representatives of employers 
and men, lasted for over a year. Its results were 
speedily accepted by the employers, in their en- 
tiretv; but the unions were not able to agree 
about it last June, and they are still unable to 
reach agreement. However, we must regard post- 
ponement as inspired by nothing worse than a 
desire to achieve unanimity. Every week of delay 
matters seriously, vet the moral advantage of an 
unanimity corresponding to that of the employers 
is not to be undervalued. Meanwhile, the ship- 
building employers can help by a franker state- 
ment of their financial ability to meet foreign com- 
petition if the proposed changes are made. For it 
is largely the disclosure of the difficulties of one 
firm which has made the employees anxious. 
They are indisposed to agree to concessions with- 
out assurance that the promised results will follow, 
and those results cannot follow if the financial 
position of firms is weaker than appears on the 
face of things. 


The admission of Germany to the League comes 
up in September. Already a fog has descended 


upon the situation, and the intrigues which so 
successfully wrecked the March Assembly are 


again in full swing. The only difference in the 
situation to-day is that the question of Brazil has 
dropped out and that its place has been taken by 
the reduction of armies of occupation in the 
Rhineland. At the moment the attitude of Spain 
is incalculable, and of course it is Spain ang 
Italy who are the chief obstacles. There is , 
genuine feeling of friendliness between Germany 
and Spain, but it is immensely complicated by the 
Spanish-Italian Treaty, the desire of Spain for 
Tangier, the desire of Italy to get a footing in 
Tangier, and the Italian distrust of Germany when 
the oppression of the German-speaking minorities 
in South Tyrol is discussed. There is room here 
for half a dozen secret bargains of the bad old 
kind. The problem is to discover exactly what 
bargains are being struck or are likely to be 
struck. 


The reduction of the Armies of Occupation con. 
tinues to excite Germany. Indeed, it is no ex. 
aggeration to say that the possibility of a reduction 
looms larger in the German mind than the ques- 
tion of her admission to the League. The feeling 
in favour of admission appears to have somewhat 
diminished since last March, and people are once 
again quoting Upper Silesia, Dantzig and the 
Saar Valley. On the other hand, a reduction of 
the armies would be a concrete and tangible step 
towards the rehabilitation of Germany as an in. 
dependent Power. It is significant that the French, 
and particularly the Parisian Press, have not 
opened a violent campaign against any reduction, 
especially when one remembers that the Prime 
Minister of France is the one-time invader of the 
Ruhr. Kites are also being flown for the purchase 
by Germany in solid cash of the provinces of 
Eupen and Malmedy (ceded to Belgium at Ver- 
sailles) and the mines in the Saar Valley, and no 
violent attack has been launched in any quarter 
on this suggestion. Three years ago such a pro- 
posal would probably have led to an extension 
of the Ruhr occupation as a lesson to Germany. 
It would be interesting to know the feelings of 
M. Poincaré at having to remain quiet at such 
iniquitous and subversive suggestions. 


The Balkans are in diplomatic ferment. Each 
country appears to be facing in two or three ways, 
uncertain which is the best way to jump. Italy 
is playing a big game. She is already on good 
terms with Yugo-Slavia, and the new Yugo-Slav- 
Greek treaty brings Greece into the Italian circle. 
The forthcoming engagement of Boris, Tsar of 
Bulgaria, to an Italian princess enlarges the circle 
further. But Yugo-Slavia dislikes Bulgaria in- 
tensely. Are the friends of Italy necessarily the 
friends of Italy’s friends? It looks as if they will 
have to be, but they certainly will not like it. 
And what of Rumania, the friend of France and 
of Yugo-Slavia, who dislikes Bulgaria? If French 
influence is to maintain itself against Rome it 
must find another ally to go hand-in-hand with 
Rumania. Here is a first-class diplomatic tangle. 


Yugo-Slavia and Greece have at last made their 
new Treaty to replace the one denounced in 1924. 
The terms are interesting. It is a ‘‘ defensive 
treaty within the Covenant of the League for the 
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maintenance of existing frontiers.” Greece gets 
the Salonica-Ghevgeli railway for twenty million 
French francs (presumably gold), and disputes on 
the railway are to be referred to a French arbitrator 
chosen by the League; Yugo-Slavia gets an ex- 
tension of its Free Zone in the port of Salonica; 
each is to be solely responsible to the League for 
the treatment of minorities belonging to the other 
in their respective territories. The signing of this 
Treaty will take a load off the Greek mind. When 
Yugo-Slavia denounced the previous treaty, 
Greece was left alone in a hard, cold Balkan world. 
Now she has at least one ally, and a powerful one 
at that, and she may feel disposed to work once 
more to the rapprochement with Bulgaria which 
was dropped so hurriedly in 1924 on instructions 
from Belgrade. 


Two disquieting events have taken place in 
Syria. First, M. de Jouvenel, the civilian admin- 
istrator, who replaced a soldier, is about to be re- 
placed himself by another soldier. It is said that 
the change is being made at M. de Jouvenel’s 
own request, but it looks as if the pacific 
methods of a civilian have proved a_ failure, 
and are to be succeeded by military methods. 
Secondly, the fighting round Damascus has be- 
come more intense, and the French are systemati- 
cally destroying the famous oasis which has been 
for thousands of years the pride and wealth 
of the city. Not only has a concentrated bombard- 
ment destroyed thousands of fruit trees, but the 
irrigation waters have been cut off at their source, 
and the whole oasis is withering away. The 
essence of the mandatory Article of the Covenant 
is that the backward races are to be governed by 
the advanced races exclusively for the benefit of 
the natives. 


The Regent of Abyssinia addressed a note of 
protest against the Anglo-Italian arrangement to 
the League of Nations, worded with such inno- 
cence and dexterity that it might almost have 
been drafted within a hundred yards of Quai 
d’Orsay. The result of the protest has been almost 
instantaneous. Great Britain and Italy have anx- 
iously explained that they had nothing in their 
minds except the welfare of Abyssinia, the main- 
tenance of the Covenant, and a genuine desire 
to do the best possible for everyone within a 
thousand miles of Addis Ababa. It is only natural 
that many people should regard this as a diplo- 
matic triumph for the Regent over two redoubtable 
opponents. Actually it is more of a triumph for 
the League’s sole weapon—publicity. If the 
League had not been in existence, the Regent could 
only have addressed his protest to the two Powers, 
and naturally it would not have been published. 
By addressing it to the League he ensured its in- 
Stant publication in all the newspapers of the 
world. 


It is necessary to speak with some plainness on 
the subject of Mr. Frank ‘‘ Power,”’ as (doubtless 
for good reasons) he prefers to be styled at the 
present moment. This gentleman has expressed 
surprise that the coffin which reached this 
country from Norway, and was alleged to contain 
the body of the late Lord Kitchener, should, 


when opened, prove to be empty. We venture to 
think that Mr. ‘* Power’s ’’ surprise will be shared 
by few. We do not expect much delicacy of 
feeling from a man of Mr. ‘‘ Power’s’’ calibre, 
but the vulgar exploitation of such a public charac- 
ter as that of Lord Kitchener is an action which it 
is difficult to characterize in polite language. Mr. 
‘** Power ”’ has boasted of his immunity from legal 
prosecution, and that is certainly the only thing he 
has to boast about. It is to be regretted that a 
certain section of the Sunday ‘ stunt’’ Press 
should have identified itself with this preposterous 
charlatan. Perhaps in future the journal that 
was so anxious to champion him will confine itself 
to the humbler, but no less useful, task of supply- 
ing its readers with accurate information on the 
events of the week. 


Once in a lifetime it happens that things go 
exactly as they ought to go, that an event is 
rounded off in accordance with the demands of 
poetic justice ; too often fate decrees that the happy 
ending is too good to come true. Sentiment 
emphatically demanded that Hobbs and Rhodes, 
immortal veterans, should win for England at the 
Oval, and just so it happened. When we say this 
we are not forgetting the magnificently ‘‘ right ”’ 
innings of Sutcliffe. For Hobbs was the younger 
man’s pattern and inspiration, while without the 
bowling of Rhodes all the patience and steadiness 
of Sutcliffe must have been in vain. The match 
was one of the classics of cricket; it atoned fully 
for the season’s earlier disappointments, and will 
do much for the good of the game. A season of 
controversy and would-be sensations goes out in 
a blaze of glory. In his article in this issue, Mr. 
Neville Cardus, who (though we say it who per- 
haps should not) is the finest writer on cricket 
alive, defends cricket enthusiasts against the 
cynics. Games such as that at the Oval prove 
him right: and they show cricket (and cricket 
audiences) at their best. 


Playgoers will welcome the announcement that 
the ‘* Old Vic.’’ is to reopen within the course 
of the next few days for its annual season of 
Shakespeare repertory. It is announced that ** the 
plays chosen for revival during the first half of 
the season are those of Shakespeare’s works which 
are particularly English in character ’’—a state- 
ment that would appear to need some qualification 
in view of the fact that ‘ Macbeth ’ is one of the 
plays selected for early production. We are con- 
tinually being informed by the promoters of what 
is called the ‘‘ commercial theatre ’’ that there is 
no money in Shakespeare. Miss Lilian Bayliss 
has demonstrated that the plays of Shakespeare, 
economically mounted and interpreted by players 
of intelligence, are capable of packing one of the 
largest theatres in London night after night. But 
the ‘* Old Vic.” is on the south side of Waterloo 
Bridge. Whether Shakespeare would prove as 
attractive a proposition to the people who flock 
to our West End places of entertainment is 
perhaps open to question. Still, the experiment 
might be worth trying. Shakespeare had as good 
a sense of the stage as the majority of his suc- 
cessors, and ‘ King Lear’ is, on the whole, as 
well worth seeing as even ‘ No, No, Nanette.’ 
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EXIT THE EDITOR 


E commented last week, with an asperity 
for which we shall certainly not apologize, 


on the conduct of the daily newspaper 
magnate who had publicly repudiated the editor 
of his principal organ. Of that incident in itself 
it is unnecessary to say more; but it is not 
isolated, and indeed is but an unusually glaring 
instance of a tendency which, if not checked, will 
render British daily journalism incapable of dis- 
charging its most vital duty. That duty is, not 
the titillation of the public mind with stunts, but 
the evocation, the guidance and the effective ex- 
pression of public opinion. Our political system, 
not merely because it is democratic, but because 
it is uniquely undefined and dependent for suc- 
cessful working on observance of all manner of 
unwritten understandings, makes that an extremely 
onerous duty, and with the huge increase in the 
electorate, and the spread of democracy outside 
the political life of the nation, its difficulties grow 
from year to year. The newspaper is not the only 
conceivable instrument for its discharge, but it is 
in fact the only instrument that touches all units 
in the nation, and the misuse of that instrument 
is very much more serious than may commonly 
be realized. 

That newspapers influence public opinion on the 
questions of the day is too obvious to be worth 
the saying, but it is by no means universally 
recognized that they, with some politicians and 
other leaders, also determine which shall be the 
questions of the day. It is, perhaps, the capital 
reason why democracy can never be carried to 
its full logical development that a formulation of 
issues by small minorities, by the members of an 
oligarchy, must precede the elicitation of public 
opinion. It is not merely that the great majority 
of the public must depend on newspapers for 
information and arguments, but that without the 
newspapers, and the speeches or writings of a few 
score of individuals addressing smaller audiences 
at longer intervals, there would be no issues, 
nothing to decide, only an unintelligible chaos. 
If the first right of a free people is that of decision 
for itself, the second, without which the first is 
valueless, is to have placed before it the true 
issues, the questions which for political or econ- 
omic or moral reasons it is truly necessary for it 
to decide upon. And the greatest sin of which 
newspapers, or other guides of public opinion, 
can be guilty is not the dissemination of false 
information, which can be corrected, or lack of 
moderation in advocacy, for which allowance can 
be made, but the framing of false issues and 
muddled issues. The jury must be told precisely 
what are the questions on which its verdict is 
required, and these questions must be such as go 
to the central facts and contentions of the case. 

When the matter is regarded in this light it 
becomes plain enough that the duty of the news- 
paper is an exceedingly delicate one, to be carried 
out successfully only by an expert. The for- 


mulation, with sufficient clarity, of true issues is 
work for those who, by instinct and specialized 
training, have become capable of seeing both 
what are the national needs and in what way they 
must be presented to secure public attention to 
them. When it is resolved what the issues are, 
there remain the questions of how and when they 
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shall be raised, having heed to the limitations of 
the public intelligence, to the public temper, to 
the effect on other issues of raising a fresh con. 
troversy. There is no competent editor who has 
not a dozen times in his career postponed the 
discussion of some problem which he felt to be 
highly important because it would confuse the 
public or detract attention from other graye 
problems or affect British credit abroad. There 
is not one who has not often modified the 
originally contemplated form of his question in 
order to avoid misleading the less instructed 
public or playing into the hands of domestic or 
foreign enemies. But where the expert moves, as 
a rule, with caution, consciously or instinctively 
taking into account a multitude of remote and 
complicated considerations, the newspaper mag- 
nate plunges forward with the energy of a pachy.- 
derm whose cuticle has been unexpectedly pene. 
trated. Stung by an idea, when he has every 
reason to suppose himself immune against such 
irritants, he brushes aside the hireling expert and 
crashes into controversies that are irrelevant or 
untimely, or begun without any national definition 
of the issues. 

The public decides, to-day as in the past. But 
less and less is it given the opportunity of deciding 
on the things that matter, presented in accurate 
definition. What it is summoned to decide upon, 
night and morning, are less and less those things 
which an expert mind conceives to be the vital 
questions of the day, and more and more the 
things which happen to have struck Lord A. and 
Lord B. at some odd moment. For more weeks 
every year what the readers of the typical magnate- 
owned newspaper are called upon to settle is not 
the merit of a policy, but the value of the latest 
bee in the newspaper proprietor’s bonnet. Is 
Lord A. right? Isn’t Lord B. the one man, at any 
rate this week, who can save the country ? These 
are the questions put to the country, and if Lord A. 
and Lord B. could have their way, if there were 
not certain daily papers and certain weekly reviews 
conducted on different lines, there would be no 
other questions. Considered as alternatives to 
cross-word puzzles, there is much to be said for 
such questions. The reconciliation of all the 
opinions expressed, for instance, by Lord Rother- 
mere, calls for the same talents as the fitting to- 
gether of a puzzle, and for even more patience. 
But that people should be reduced to playing 
these games in the belief that they are registering 
British public opinion on matters of national 
importance is lamentable. 

Bricks without straw is a more reasonable 
aspiration than newspapers without editors. It 
has been the distinction of British journalism that 
editors, as a rule, have enjoyed wide liberty. All 
that has been required by proprietors and con- 
ceded by editors has been perfectly compatible 
with the exercise of editorial discretion as to the 
issues on which public opinion should be elicited. 


But we are rapidly getting away from the old tradi- 


tions. We are still governed by public opinion, 
but it is becoming public opinion on things so 
irrelevant to the true national issues as the idea 
which struck Lord A. in his bath this morning 
and the notion that visited Lord B. at the 
‘* nineteenth hole ’’ yesterday afternoon. Deplor- 
able at any time, in present circumstances this is 
utterly intolerable. It is not, however, beyond 
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remedy, if only the man in the street will decide 
that he will never purchase a daily paper which 
gives signs of being edited by its  pro- 
prietor. After all, he would not ride in a bus 
if he knew that the place of the driver was going 
to be occasionally taken by the principal share- 
holder in the London General Omnibus Company, 
with ‘‘ safety last ’’ as the motto. 

The proprietor-editor would not be so objection- 
able a portent had he been properly trained to 
journalism. But nowadays it has become the 
fashion for any magnate with time and money on 
his hands, and the itch to influence opinion in his 
bosom, to buy a group of newspapers, irrespective 
of his fitness for the job. Too often a man con- 
trols a daily paper to-day because he has made a 
fortune in rubber, or dubiously filled his pockets 
in a Dominion, or—best of all possible reasons— 
because his brother did so before him. Lord North- 
cliffe, who started the fashion, certainly understood 
journalism : his success was founded on knowledge 
and experience. Would that the same could truth- 
fully be said of the heterogeneous group of 
nonentities and busybodies who follow ingloriously 
in his train. 


CLEMENCEAU AND DEMOSTHENES 
By ERNEST DIMNET 


LEMENCEAU might have died at the age of 
a seventy-two, when he went through a dangerous 

operation: many people who did not live any 
longer than that are supposed to have died in the 
fullness of time. This would have been in 1913, when 
only exceptionally psychic people felt there was a war 
in the air. Nobody would have lamented the loss of 
the aged politician very bitterly and a large section of 
the country would have been indifferent or even worse. 
Certainly Clemenceau, during his long delayed tenure 
of office (1907 to 1909), had shown patriotism and in- 
telligent virility. People could no longer be content 
with repeating that Gambetta’s lieutenant deserved 
even more than his chief the criticism expressed on 
the latter by Bismarck: ‘‘ a drummer in a sick- 
chamber ’’; Clemenceau was no longer a mere up- 
setter of Cabinets, a vitriolic destroyer of reputations, 
a party breaker, a duel fighter, in short, a personifica- 
tion of negative power : the same patriotism which had 
actuated him in 1871 to protest against any treaty in- 
volving the loss of Alsace and Lorraine reasserted it- 
self when, after 1905, Germany became threatening 
once more. The country felt proud of such a cham- 
pion, and nobody dared to say any more that ‘‘Clemen- 
ceau was sold ’’ to anybody. Still, people capable 
of basing a judgment on positive data pointed out that, 
during the very same years in which he was resisting 
Germany with such courage, Clemenceau was inex- 
plicably reducing the war appropriations in each suc- 
cessive Budget. Admiration was far from being un- 
mixed or unanimous. 

The politician had also been a writer, a prolific 
writer. He had dictated thousands of editorials for 
La Justice and the other newspapers to which he con- 
tributed, he had dabbled in philosophy—the philosophy 
of Herbert Spencer warmed up with a dash of Indian 
spices—sometimes, when the res angusta domi was 
too pressing, he had written short stories—not good ; 
once he came out with a novel, ‘ Les Plus Forts ’ and lo! 
it was, if anything, a Catholic and royalist story ! The 
first-rate debater was only an indifferent writer. People 
would occasionally refer to a miscellaneous volume, 
‘Le Grand Pan,’ the philosophical preface of which 
seemed to them profound, and there was really a 


delightful admixture of wisdom and scepticism in the 
Oriental play, ‘ Le voile du Bonheur,’ still every now 
and then revived. But all this was insufficient as the 
foundation of a literary fame. 


To-day Clemenceau publishes* a life or, 1 should 


say, a eulogy or a funeral oration of Demosthenes, in 
a difficult style that might easily invite a Latin adapta- 
tion; coming from another pen it would only be a 
decent effort to cope with a great subject ; coming from 
his pen it produces something like a great book. Pro- 
fessors and scholars can write at full length about 
Demosthenes or Socrates: nobody minds them. Who 
thinks of little Jowett while reading Plato? Who con- 
jures up well-tailored Maurice Croiset while reading 
the truly admirable ‘ Histoire de la Littérature Grecque,’ 
especially the rare chapter on Socrates? But a politician 


writing about Demosthenes takes tremendous risks. 
Imagine Mr. Lloyd George doing it, in spite of his 
war record ! Each sentence would be a pitfall. Clemen- 
ceau comes out of the ordeal with our increased 
respect. In twenty passages the old statesman runs 
the gauntlet of criticism, undoubtedly with a full con- 
sciousness that he is doing so, walking straight into 
the limelight. Every time we bow to him. 

Here are two of these passages taken from the first 
three pages : 


I am conjuring up the vision of the man, who was indeed 
the bonus miles of his land. His aim was to lift you up to 
the height of his own soul, thereby placing you first in the 
annals of mankind. Certainly you were born to high things, 
but you have only succeeded in conceiving them; your trials 
have all been failures. 

From the exaltation of victory down to the depths of defeat, 
or at the core of the very strife, there was not a single mo- 
ment when you did not find him true to your cause and 
identifying his own life to your historic ideal of the days 
when the torch of humanity was in your hand. 


All this is Demosthenes, of course, but how much 
more it seems to us to be Clemenceau ! 
In several places the allusions seem to be direct : 


Demosthenes banished! Was it not more really Athens her- 
self who had to feel banished from the great ideal which the 
exile carried in his soul? Demosthenes says not a word. 
Meanwhile there is still a hubbub of idle words round the 
Acropolis. There is a remnant of pseudo-philosophy. But 
no inspiration, no will power! (Page 106). 


or again (on page 47): 


Our country deserves ag fully to be served by us in peace 
as in war. Peace may produce the delightful leisure of the 
Agora, the Theatre or the Academy, but it also demands a 
tremendous expenditure of civic virtues rarer indeed than the 
one heroic act flinging the soldier into the jaws of death. I: 
is easier to sacrifice one’s self at once than to devote one’s 
self, in the obscurity of peace, to a doling out of one’s soul’s 
blood, the reward of which will often be abuse or calumny. 


A man well over eighty who can say these things 
must feel in his soul reserves which belong to very 
few. Clemenceau, undoubtedly, is a great man, 
one who created his chances for historic deeds and not 
merely took advantage of opportunities. He always, 
in his busy feverish life, preferred great books, great 
lives, great subjects, for meditation to the trivialities 
on which the rest of mankind, including politicians, 
and writers too, among the most famous, waste their 
energies. He always must have been above his 
quarrels, his friends and most of his enemies. He had 
become a solitary, a thinker, by the time his country 
needed him for a unique task. People _ still 
called him, as they had heard him called, the Tiger, 
long after he should have been called the Bear. 
Remember his extraordinary isolation during the years 
1914-1917. The man was president of the two most 
important commissions in the Senate—the Army and 
the Foreign Affairs Commissions—yet he had 
no political following. In one of his assaults 
against the Governments he thought so weak he was 
supported by only five votes! Yet this old man, in 


* Paris, Plon, 1926. 
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true Demosthenic style, influenced opinion by endlessly 
repeating the same words: Les Allemands sont a 
Noyon. Twenty others might have said the same thing 
and produced no effect, because their souls were empty. 
The soul of Clemenceau was full of the noblest devo- 
tion to his one religion, his country, associated with 
total indifference to death, and with feelings of a 
singularly higher nature than had generally been 
ascribed to him. A few years ago I was not a little sur- 
prised, when asking Colonel House his impression of 
the great old man, to hear him at once expatiate on his 
gentleness and kindliness. Joffre strikes the observer 
in the same way. Yet these qualities hardly fit in the 
popular journalistic description of both the soldier and 
the polemist. But people who were privileged to come 
near Clemenceau in 1917 and 1918 knew how superior 
he was to the impression which the early part of his 
life had created. 

A few foreign newspapers have recently attributed 
inferior, even political, motives to Clemenceau’s letter 
to Mr. Coolidge. How can one be so hopelessly pro- 
fessional? There is nothing in the letter except a 
recall of principles, entirely irrespective of political con- 
sequences. In the same way the book on Demos- 
thenes is a constant reminder of principles. A man 
fixed upon them like a sea-rock on the invisible moun- 
tain underneath alone could write such a book with- 
out incurring terrible dangers. 

Indeed, in spite of the almost universal efforts, some- 
times appearing as open hostility, sometimes even com- 
ing from amity, brought to bear against France since 
1919, and the effects of which it would be futile to 
deny, Clemenceau remains undiminished as_ the 
symbol of what his country once did in the common 
cause and what history will certainly ratify. No praise 
could be higher than that. 


THE FINISH 


By NEVILLE Carpus 


‘HE English victory over Australia was 
achieved in a match which will not be forgotten 
quickly. At the end there was anti-climax; until 
the Australians collapsed the struggle was a grim tug- 
of-war, both sides pulling the rope evenly and bitterly. 
The sudden finish to it all was as though the rope 
snapped because of some unsuspected weak strand 
within; the Australians went sprawling to earth with 
a comprehensive lack of dignity. 

From Saturday till Wednesday noon the match 
gave us stern cricket. Fate seemed to be in the play 
from the outset. When the first ball was bowled we 
all knew that at last there was no means of escape 
for one of the two teams. The antagonists were here 
at bay in a corner, face to face, trapped ruthlessly. 
The case for the ‘* played-out ’’ Test has been proved; 
in future we shall do well to agitate for three matches 
in an English summer, each to be finished. A week 
will settle most ‘‘ timeless ’’ cricket matches; even in 
Australia, where a short day and smooth hard grounds 
make for deferrea hope and the sick heart, a week’s 
activity has usually seen the drawing of fatal blood. 
All our stock arguments against the match to a finish 
were turned to vanity by this Oval engagement, and 
also all our mechanical jokes about Tate’s ability to 
take advantage of a thawing wicket. The game 
possessed no weariness; contention did not go under- 
ground in stalemate’s deep trench; the combatants 
had to answer in the open the challenges and hazards 
of proper cricket. The stone-waller was as warlike as 
the fiercest hitter; no cricketer could look to the 
friendly clock for salvation from error. Whenever the 
action did stand still, it was at the cross-roads leading 
one way to victory and the other way to defeat. And 
there was no holding back, let alone turning back, for 
anybody. The crowd (who always love a scrap) felt 
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the heavy inevitable beat of the match as it went op. 
wards. It is difficult to believe that any of us wil 
ever again be willing to let time or the weather ryip 
a great bout between England and Australia. Let ys 
have decision; draws, as Sammy Woods vulgarly by 
comically has said, ‘‘ are no good at all except fo; 
bathing in.”’ 

The Oval affair will probably be remembered as the 
Hobbs and Sutcliffe game. These batsmen saved 
England on Tuesday from certain disaster on 4 
bowler’s turf. Finer batting than they gave us has 
never before been witnessed here or in Australia. And 
it was all done with responsibility sitting visibly on 
the shoulders of each man, weighing him down ip. 
tolerably as he bent on his bat. Hobbs will not, in 
the ordinary course of nature, play for his country 
again. We all of us on Monday evening, and on 
Tuesday, were poetic (or, if you like, sentimental) 
enough to make the most of this belief and also of the 
gentle melancholy which, as Mary Rose tells us, 
comes with ‘‘ the last time of anything.’’ As Hobbs 
began the best innings of his long experience on 
Monday evening, the Oval was touched magically 
with autumn’s sunshine. In the air was the vague 
sadness that falls over London on a lovely evening in 
late summer. Memory will always see this innings of 
Hobbs shot through and through with the mellow 
light which shone for us on Monday. The best of our 
batsmen took a farewell from Test cricket in a scene 
of appropriate dignity. 

On Tuesday a vast crowd was lifted to the 
peak of happiness as Hobbs reached his hundred. 
I saw a man with a muffler round his neck and 
he was flushed with delight as he shouted over 
the field his admiration to ‘‘ old ’Obbs.’’ What was 
he to Hobbs or Hobbs to Bermondsey? the cynic 
will certainly ask, despising the hero-worship that 
seeks for gods among paid players of games, instead 
of educating itself up to Kreisler and (with a special 
effort) up to Marcel Proust and Stravinsky. Well, as 
Goethe said in one of his moods of the divine common- 
place, all is relative. We each make our beauty in 
this world according to our chances. Who shall say 
that the thrill of awsthetic emotion which the crowd 
feels as it cries out to Hobbs, when he drives through 
the covers : ‘‘ Oh! pretty, pretty ’’—who shall say, in- 
deed, that this thrill reconciles God less to sinful man 
than the well-bred expressions of ‘‘ charming ’’ and 
** what nuance ’’ which greet your Cortot as he plays 
the Symphonic Studies of Schumann? I am tender- 
minded enough (in William James’s term) to think 
that the crowd’s applause and adulation of a great 
cricketer are not the consequence of a Press given to 
‘* boosting ’’ a ‘‘ celebrity ’’ for reasons of its own. | 
am willing to believe that the crowd does not go to 
cricket simply to take heed of record-making and pot- 
hunting. I am certain that the Oval last week con- 
tained in its packed ranks not a few by no means 
mute if inarticulate Miltons who were eager to watch 
how, even in a game, a man is capable of making 
loveliness out of the everyday materials of his job. 

All strokes look alike on the score sheet at cricket, 
but not alike in the eyes of the crowd. A blind slog 
will move us to cheers if it wins a match, but we 
prefer our teams to slay their opponents ‘‘beautifully,” 
as Hedder Gabler might put it. Walk round the Oval 
during a day when Hobbs is batting and you will hear 
so many terms expressive ‘of esthetic satisfaction 
(Oh! lovely stroke, sir! A peach of a cut!’’) that 
you might easily imagine you are for the while in 
Chelsea itself. But there can be no charlatan art in 


cricket; the fiddler is free to play the wrong notes and 
the cricketer is not free to play the wrong strokes. 
The crowd in this country does not always know its 
music; what the Oval doesn’t know about cricket isn’t 
worth knowing. 

The best team has won the rubber, or rather the 
team with the best bowlers and the two best batsmen 
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for Test match purposes. 
Oval again turned out an affair of Hobbs and 
Sutcliffe. One or two superb players said good-bye 
to Test cricket on Wednesday—not only Hobbs, but 
Rhodes, Macartney, Strudwick and Bardsley. Though 


not so superb as these, there were one or two others, | 


especially among the English batsmen, who also 
were playing in these searching games for the last 


time. 
after a moment’s reflection. 
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England’s batting at the | 


| 
| 


Their names will probably occur to the reader | 
The Australian innings | 


on Wednesday afternoon was hardly in keeping with | 


the traditional Australian habit of shrewd doggedness. 
Wickets were thrown away in a manner almost sug- 
gestive of some slight lack of intelligence and back- 
bone. I have, indeed, never before seen Australians 
jose a match with so much alacrity as they did on 
Wednesday. They got the worst of the wicket, no 
doubt; at any rate let us be chivalrous enough to say 
so. But the wicket for Australia’s crucial innings was 
not vastly more difficult than it was for the beginning 
of England’s batting on Tuesday. 

Australian cricket will be the better for this defeat, 
and perhaps before the passing of many more days. 
Like ourselves, the Australians have indulged in that 
old British tenderness for ‘‘ old favourites ’’ well past 
their best. Next winter Australia will begin to build 
anew team. We must build a new team, too. I 
tremble to think of how near we have been to losing 
another rubber this summer because of our solicitude 
for the old face and the old reputation. 


DIFFERENT INSIDE 


By J. B. PriestLey 


] HAVE been misunderstood and wrongly ac- 


ing in silence (for I know that protest is useless) | 


but being indifferent, not suffering at all. Yet every 
other day or so something happens and I see 


once more what an ill-fated fellow I am. Only | 


last night, for example, when we were playing 
bridge at my cousin’s, she accused me of being 
far too pleased with myself when | contrived (not 
unskilfully, let me admit) to be four up in Spades. 
The fact is, of course, that she was still rather 
annoyed because she had for once been over- 
called, she who calls so wildly and unscrupulously 
and always forgets to pay, or at least forgets to 
pay me, when she loses. That is not the point, 
however, and I have no intention of discussing 
my cousin’s fantastic ethics. The trouble is that 
I know very well she had evidence enough on 
which to base her accusation. No doubt my face 
was one vast ill-mannered grin of triumph, a 
revolting sight, and yet I was not feeling jubilant, 
ready to crow at my victory, but only mildly 
pleased with myself. I did not even know I was 
looking pleased, having forgotten for the moment 
the tricks my face plays on me. Now, I can well 
believe that I presented to the company a front 
that was like nothing less than a Roman entry and 
that irritated everybody. Are other people, I 
wonder, as plagued by their faces as I am by mine, 
which thus monstrously exaggerates and distorts 
every feeling it is called upon to express? Or do 
I suffer alone—a man with a calm philosophic 
mind but with a face that long ago decided to go 
on the stage and the melodramatic stage at that, 
a man with his heart in the right place but with 
his features in Hollywood ? 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


cused so many times that I ought to be able | really disappointing, in the situation. 


now to shrug my shoulders, not merely suffer- | Sorry to be free from the strain of a diplomatic 


When I first entered adult life 1 imagined, like 
the young idiot I then was, that I had complete 
control of my face. I was convinced that | could 
feel anything behind that bland disguise. When 
I went out for the evening and found myself be- 
coming more and more bored by the company, I 
was sure that nobody but myself was aware of the 
fact. I set my face, as best | could from behind, 
to register a polite or even eager interest; | put 
on a smile and kept it there, left my eyes to 
sparkle away, and so forth; and then felt, even 
though the smile seemed rather stiff towards the 
end of the evening, that I could relapse with 
safety into comfortable boredom. As I never saw 
myself, it was some time before | was disillu- 
sioned. We never lose any of our illusions about 
ourselves in the company of strangers. But 1 
made friends, and in this, as in other matters, 
they very quickly disillusioned me as they strolled, 
in the usual friendly fashion, through the house 
of my mind and casually opened a few windows 
here and there to let in the east wind. One 
would say: ‘‘ Dullish at the So-and-So’s the other 
night, | thought. You looked dreadfully bored.”’ 
A succession of such remarks soon revealed to me 
the true state of things, and I realized that I had 
been deceiving myself. It was not for me to try 
to look one thing when I was thinking and feel- 
ing another. The idea of myself as one of your 
smooth fellows, made for diplomacy and the best 
society, for ever charming yet secretly tired of it 
all, would no longer hold, and, bearing in mind 
my newer and truer relations with my face, I was 
compelled to revise my estimate of myself. 

There was, however, nothing alarming, or even 
I was not 


bearing, and congratulated myself on the fact that 
the higher types of human beings do not wear a 
smooth and impassive front. There is nothing 
better than an open, honest countenance, frankly 
expressing to the world its owner’s feelings. I 
thought so then and I think so still, though now 
my opinion is worth more if only because it is 
more disinterested. I imagined then that mine 
was one of those open, honest faces, and was 
happy in this belief until the cumulative effect of a 
series of misunderstandings, of which that one 
last night is a good example, compelled me to take 
stock of myself once more, with the result that I 
was disillusioned once and for all. I found that 
people were always telling me not to be so angry 
when, in actual fact, I was only slightly annoyed, 
were for ever asking me why I was so jubilant 
when in truth I was only mildly pleased, were 
constantly suggesting that I should not glare 
furiously at strangers when I was only conscious 
of feeling a little curious. At last I realized the 
truth. My face did not even honestly reflect my 
mind, but grossly caricatured it. I was carrying 
into all companies a monstrous libel of myself. It 
was as if I were compelled to wear a set of features 
that did not belong to me at all but to some other 
and very different kind of man. Small wonder, 
then, that I should be so frequently misjudged, 
for it is not unnatural that people should imagine 
that these facial antics, for which I am held 
responsible though they seem to be entirely beyond 
my control, are an indication of my state of mind. 
How are they to know that my face has apparently 
an independent existence, setting to work merely 
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on a hint from my mind and then going on in a 
fashion of which I strongly disapprove. 

That is the bitter irony of the situation. My 
face would seem to belong to a type of man I 
dislike. 


all for moderation. I do not pretend to absolute 
philosophic calm and detachment, but—whatever 
my acquaintances, the deluded audience of this 
face, may Say to the contrary—I am certainly not 
a man of strong feelings, one of those people who 
must be excited about something, who are not 
happy unless they are in the depths of misery or 
find all existence wretched because they do not 
feel ecstatic, who must be always yearning and 
burning, loving and hating, laughing and crying. 


Not only have I a contempt for such persons, but | 


I could not imitate them if I would. Such 
emotions as I have are small and safe and never 
likely to get out of hand. Ecstasy and despair do 
not come my way and are never likely to be en- 
countered in the easy rambles that my mind takes 
every day. My attitude towards my fellow crea- 
tures is one of timid goodwill, tempered here by 
tranquil affection and there by a faint hostility. 
Even the kind of man who ought, at this moment, 
to be wearing my face only arouses a dislike that 
stops very far short of definite hatred. When, let 
us say (for last night still rankles), I win a game, 
I am only conscious of feeling a slight pleasure, 
spiced by just the slightest sense of triumph, and 
when I lose, as I do very frequently, I am certain 
I am visited by nothing stronger than a tiny feel- 
ing of disappointment, a mere mental sigh. I 
have been guilty, in my time, of some meannesses 
and may have contrived, here and there, to do a 
kindness, but never yet have I played either the 
villain or the hero. If life is a melodrama—and 
sometimes it has every appearance of being one— 
then I am certainly a very minor character. In 
short, I am a well-fed, comfortable, calm and not 
entirely unphilosophical adult male, with no desire 
for raging emotions and with precious few to rage. 

That is what I am really like inside. Outside, 
apparently, everything is different, thanks to a set 
of features that totally misrepresent me. So far 
as I can gather, my face pounces on the least whis- 
per in my mind, as it were, and transforms it 
into a shout. It grins insolently and sickeningly 
with triumph over a mere hand at cards. It 
scowls ferociously at inoffensive strangers, screams 
‘* You’re a bore!”’ at prattling callers, and twists 
and writhes, lights up or fades out, falls into a 
sodden mass of depression, glitters with mischief, 
gapes or grins or glares, at every fresh turn the 
conversation takes. It transforms every hour 
into a benefit performance by a bad actor of the 
old school, strutting and mouthing insanely in the 
limelight. A talking ape with a megaphone could 
not produce a worse caricature of its master. 
While the company I am in is staring at this 
monstrous show, I sit there innocently, behind it 
all, an unassuming fellow with nothing but a 
pleasant little rise and fall of emotion, entirely 
forgetting that this awful travesty of my mind is 
taking place until some strange misunderstanding 
bids me remember how grotesquely and unhappily 
I am situated. Am I alone in my trouble or has 
there been a general misdeal of faces? Perhaps 
there are other unfortunates for whom the situation 
has been reversed so that they find themselves 


It is a theatrical, temperamental affair, | 
for ever rushing out to extremes, whereas I am | 


| 


| 


possessed of the most towering emotions, and yet 
cannot make their passion felt because their face 
refuse to express anything beyond a slight feeling 
of annoyance or a tranquil pleasure. If there ap 
any such persons, I should like to meet one gj 
them for the purpose of comparing our baffled 
sensations and of finally forming and consolida. 
ing a friendship. We could at least enjoy on 
another’s faces. 


THE THEATRE 
LESS THAN JUSTICE 


By Ivor BROWN 
By John Galsworthy. The Ambassadors Theatre, 


Escape. 

R. GALSWORTHY has protested against the 
M search for a ‘‘ moral ”’ in his new play. With 

such a disclaimer it is easy to sympathize. It 
is not the business of the playwright to put Q.E.D, at 
the end of his last line.» On the other hand by claim. 
ing that he merely wanted to tell a story, Mr. Gals. 
worthy appears to be suggesting that we can divide 
up self-expression into theses which prove things and 
stories which have no value beyond their own narrative 
quality. I write ‘‘ appears to be suggesting ”’ be- 
cause he may have been misinterpreted. The brief 
interview, greedily snatched from the dramatist on the 
morning after an important first night, is not the most 
trustworthy form of literary communication. The clear- 
cut distinction between thesis and yarn seems to me 
utterly unjustified in general and singularly unfair to 
the play in question. Art is not as simple as that, and 
* Escape,’ viewed mainly as a piece of plot, begins to 
lose interest half-way through. But, while the nar- 
rative allurement is failing, the philosophic interest is 
increasing. The age-long duel between the One and 
the Many, recurring theme of high dramatic conflict 
since Sophocles wrote the ‘ Antigone,’ was being 
fought again. That struggle can never be limited to 
the actual participants. The sparks from the clash of 
arms fly upwards and outwards and are the illuminants 
of a larger world. 

Mr. Galsworthy tells the story of Rex v. Denant. 
Denant is a sporting young Englishman who in war- 
time has shown his strength of body and tenacity of 
temper by making sure his escape from a prisoner's 
camp in Germany. After a day at Goodwood he walks 
and talks in Hyde Park. The young woman who 
caught his eye and loosened his tongue is ‘‘ run ”’ for 
accosting by a police spy and Denant tries to clear her 
of the charge. The bullying methods of the plain 
clothes man rouse Denant’s temper and the argument 
becomes a brawl! in which the law’s representative is 
knocked flying on to a paling. Had he fallen on grass 
or gravel the incident might have been petty; chance 
makes it manslaughter and Denant is for Dartmoor. 
So much we learn by way of prologue; the rest of this 
episodic piece is the story of Denant’s attempt at 
escape, of his wanderings on the moor, and of the psy- 
chological responses called out by the incursion of 
hunted criminal among various members of Devonshire 
society. To me Denant’s actions were a matter of far 
less interest than his neighbours’ reactions. Soon after 
the play has finished half its course it is plain that 
Denant must fail in his escapade. The net is already 
so tightly drawn about him that only an author ready 
to defy the probabilities in a way quite foreign to Mr. 
Galsworthy’s art can still procure his safety. If, there- 
fore, the playgoer is to view the matter simply as 4 
yarn he must find his excitement flagging. Only two 
things, I said to myself, can happen to the poor wretch 
now. Either he is caught or else he is killed, by his 
own hand or another’s. But the story of Denant is not 
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‘st Denant’s story. It is the vehicle of suggestion 
,pout wide and universal things; about the flouting of 
justice by fortune ; about the conflict of human instincts 
when the hunt is up: about the necessity and the 
abomination of law; about the One and the Many; 
about Christ and Cesar. Dartmoor has indeed be- 
come Academe. It is not to be supposed that Mr. 
Galsworthy appears, officially and officiously, as the 
Lecturer. Rather is he the Sophist (in the best and 
earliest sense of that word) prodding at our minds, 
hinting, questioning, suggesting. That is why he 
does himself far less than justice when he protests that 
he is merely diverting us with an evening’s tale. 

Less than ‘ Justice ’ too this play may be. Denant’s 
adventures with warders, sporting ladies, picnic par- 
ties, tourists, yokels, and the clergy have a dispersion 
of interest which makes it difficult to keep the piece 
theatrically taut. The tragedy of the decent little clerk, 
Falder, had more concentration, more intensity. I re- 
member how Falder’s ghost hung pitifully about my 
mind after my first visit to ‘ Justice.’ I shall not be 
thus dogged by thoughts of Denant, admirably though 
Mr. Nicholas Hannen portrays the part. But I shall 
not forget the new impetus which Mr. Galsworthy has 
given to old questionings. ‘ Escape’ cannot be re- 
duced to the level of a yarn with a pursuit for its 
seductive substance. It contains enough philosophic 
essence to be all things to all minds. Are you inter- 
ested, for example, in the eternal strife of equity and 
equality? Then, here, in Rex v. Denant is the issue 
justly put on view. The law, since it deals with 
millions, must accept the Utilitarian formula and 
ordain that each is to count for one and no one for 
more than one. As with the person, so with the deed. 
While some reformers are crying out against the 
damnable inequalities of the law, I am more impressed 
by its damnable, though necessary, equality. Denant 
went to Dartmoor not merely because he hit a man 
and hit him too hard, but because some minion of the 
Office of Works had many years before set a sharp 
paling on just the spot where Denant was to lose his 
temper. Denant gets less than justice, because he 
gets less than normal luck. The law sees only the fact 
of manslaughter and awards the sentence accordingly. 
Equity demands that Denant should be dismissed with 
a caution or a trifling penalty. Equality, reducing him 
to the level of other manslaughterers, drunken 
motorists and the like, breaks him almost as effectively 
as if it had broken his neck. 

That is one matter for the reflective play-goer. 
Another is the ethics of spectatorship when the hunt 
is up between State and Fugitive. The State, after 
ail, is only Devonshire (plus the other counties) 
organized in a certain way for certain ends. We like 
to forget the verity of ‘‘ L’Etat c’est moi,’’ perhaps 
because we are humane and want to wash our hands 
of soldiers’ blood and prisoners’ tears, perhaps because 
we have a natural distaste for paying taxes and facing 
obligations. But, in this matter of Rex v. Denant, we 
are regal. If Denant breaks from the prison to which 
we have sent him, can we proclaim ourselves neutral 
when the chase is on? We can, of course, but 
neutrality is here neither conformable to logic nor 
natural to instinct. There is an instinctive case for 
helping the prey of Cesar against Czsar’s hounds. 
Chivalry suggests it and man’s deep-driven distrust of 
law confirms suggestion. Several of the people who 
find themselves at close quarters with a convict on the 
tun do “‘ the sporting thing ’’ to assist the sporting 
chance. But a side-issue arises. They are members of 
Denant’s social class. Would they be so moved to 
mercy and so sportingly inclined if they did not know 
ante past and hear the speech of gentility upon 
‘us lips? In this play it is the poor who are for chivvy- 
ing the hunted fox, the richer folk who see no harm in 
trying to turn the hounds from scent. Finally Denant 
takes sanctuary in a vestry, and what is a decent young 
Parson to do then? His Church, as a body, is no more 


free from Czsar’s claims than is he as an individual. 
Of course his impulse runs to concealment; but can 
he commit his Church, the Established Church, to law- 
breaking? It has been remarked that the parson, by 
raising the dilemma, proclaims himself a prig. He 
should be merciful and think not. I am not so sure. 
After all, the recent history of Ireland shows what 
happens to a country in which public opinion will not 
support the execution of law. ‘* But this isn’t Ireland, 
Denant’s is a peculiar case’’ . . you see how the 
questions run. The play does not answer them. 
Nothing short of omniscience could do that. But it 
raises them, quickens them, and sets them tingling in 
the mind. That, and not the narrative power, is the 
value of ‘ Escape.’ 

Mr. Hannen is on the run from one end of this play 
to the other and he stands the course notably well. The 
other actors are like pace-makers who appear only to 
fade away. But there are vivid appearances of Mr. 
Leon M. Lion, Mr. Stafford Hilliard, and Mr. Austin 
Trevor, on the men’s side, while Miss Ursula Jeans, 
Miss Mollie Kerr, and Miss Phyllis Konstam are con- 
spicuous among the ladies. Considering the difficulty 
of showing Dartmoor’s multitudinous facets on the 
tiny stage of the Ambassadors Theatre, the staff-work 
was prompt. Certainly this is a play to see; still more 
is it a play to think about. What is this rumour about 
Mr. Galsworthy forswearing the stage and writing 
only for the book-shop? Let us hope that, like the 
dramatist’s modest description of ‘ Escape,’ it is ‘‘only 
a story.’’ For Mr. Galsworthy to leave the theatre is 
to do himself (and some at least of his audience) less 
than justice. 


MUSIC 


THE CHARACTER OF MOZART 


HE revaluation of accepted views regarding the 
characters of the great masters has become 
fashionable and, in so far as it is a sign that 
criticism is alive, the tendency is all to the good. 
Moreover, it is natural that every age should re-dress 


-those heroes from the pages of history, whom it 


selects to honour, according to the ideas of appropriate 
costume which it professes. The Victorians, with their 
ideal of absolute goodness, compounded their idols of 
sugar and spice and all things nice, turning a con- 
veniently blind eye to such evidence as there may have 
been as to inconsistencies with this view in the con- 
duct of the originals. We of to-day, priding ourselves 
on a more scientific attitude towards the facts, take 
into account ‘‘ the snips and snails and puppy-dogs’ 
tails.’ We sacrifice romance to realism in historical 
criticism, just as we have done in fiction and in paint- 
ing. To say that we are getting at the truth is to beg 
the question, for, of course, we think we are right and 
know better than anyone else. But, if we imagine 
that the ‘‘ truth’’ we are getting at is absolute, 
the next generation will be as highly amused 
at our conceit as we are bored by the sentimental 
falsehoods of nineteenth-century biography. Let me 
say parenthetically, in reply to those who may quote 
against me some masterpiece written during that era, 
that I am speaking of the general run of literature. 
One has only to recall the tremendous fuss that was 
made about the realism of Hardy’s, to us highly 
romantic, ‘ Tess’ to see how the main stream flowed. 
Our fault, to revert to the main theme, is likely rather 
to be an over-emphasis upon the less pleasant side of 
the characters we survey. This tendency is due not 
merely to a reaction from the views of the immediate 
past, the eternal swing of the pendulum, but also to 
the fact that we have seen so much that is harsh and 
cruel in our own day and are inclined to magnify any 
sign of it in the stories of the past. 

Mozart is no exception to the rule. In so far as 
the plaster-cast figure of an insipid goody-goody who 
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was translated to Heaven at an early age as being too 
good to live on earth, the revaluation is all to the 
yood. But to denigrate him because he indulged in 
some jokes which are in bad taste according to our 
ideas, but which were very much in fashion in his 
native city of Salzburg (notorious for its gross 
humours), appears to me excessive. After all we do 
not turn up our noses at our stockbroker friends 
because a certain kind of story is labelled ‘* Stock 
Exchange.”’ 

It is true, of course, that Mozart behaved rather 
shabbily to his cousin, ‘‘ the dear little Basle, of 
Augsburg. He evidently fell in love with her and his 
father seems to have expected to make a match of it. 
The girl appears to have had good reasons for a 
similar expectation. | However, Wolfgang soon got 
over his infatuation, though he did not cease to corres- 
pond with her in amorous terms, which occasionally 
pass the bounds of decency. Further, when he was on 
his way from Paris to rejoin his new love, Aloysia 
Weber, at Mannheim, he wrote to his cousin, asking 
her to come to Mannheim, where she would ‘‘perhaps 
have a réle to play.’’ The girl came, but not to play the 
part Mozart had in mind—John suggests that she was 
to be bridesmaid at the wedding—but to apply con- 
solation to a broken heart! This conduct was not, 
perhaps, tactful or considerate. But, then, are young 
men of twenty-one generally notable for those qualities 
when involved in amorous entanglements? In fact, 
his behaviour has in it a touch of human weakness 
which is pathetic and attractive rather than disgraceful. 

When one considers the kind of childhood and youth 
that was spent by Mozart, it is indeed a wonder that 
he did not grow into an intolerable character. After 
being the spoilt darling of the Courts of Europe, he 
was, so soon as he ceased to be a ‘“ prodigy,’’ sub- 
jected to continual hardships and disappointments. It 
must have needed a remarkable strength of character 
to withstand the temptation to become embittered. 
Yet he rose above pusillanimity and went on with the 
work he had to do. His affection for and obedience to 
a father who, for all the love he bore his son, was 
intolerant and narrow-minded, is the more extra- 
ordinary in that it appears in a man of artistic tem- 
perament. For such men are usually the most in- 
tolerant of parental restraint. Yet it was not until he 
was twenty-four that this precocious youth broke from 
the tutelage of his father. In him were allied an extra- 
ordinary gentleness, amounting at times to a weak 
docility, an extreme sensibility for others and a vivid 
wit capable of hitting off a character with fine dramatic 
power, but which (not unlike that of Beethoven in his 
letters) could sink through mere playfulness at times 
to a tiresome jocosity. His marriage may have been 
unfortunate, from: the practical point of view, for Con- 
stanze was as incompetent as he of managing his 
affairs. But though, like Minna Wagner, she was in- 
capable of appreciating the genius of the man she had 
married, it is impossible to say that the match 
was an unhappy one. It might have been hap- 
pier had Mozart been a lesser man. For it 
is the lot of great minds to live in isolation and to com- 
municate their thoughts, which they might delight to 
dissipate in intimacy, to the world at large, which 
reciprocates only after the ‘‘ singer is dead and the 
maker buried.’’ 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—25 


Set By JAMES Bone 


A. In these days, when economy has to be practised 
as a virtue, one may make the best of it by practising 
itas anart. To improve public skill in the wording of 
telegrams we offer a First Prise of Two Guineas and 
a Second Prise of Half a Guinea for the best expres- 
sion in twelve words of the acceptance of an invitation 
io a week-end party by a young lady who has suddenly 
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been married and wishes to break the intelligence ang 
tv accept the invitation and to bring her husband, The 
name and address of the receiver of the telegram ay 
not to be given, but in some form or other a nam 
must be given for the sender. 


B. We offer a First Prise of One Guinea and 4 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the wittiest epigram 
on Burlington Arcade. Epigrams may be in prose oy 
verse, but if in verse they must not exceed twely 
lines. 


RULES 


The following rules must be observed by all competitors: 

i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed by 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, anq 
addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Revigw, 9 King 
Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week LITERARY 25, o; 
LITERARY 25). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is legible, 
but competitors must use one side of the paper only. Pep. 
names may be employed if desired. 

iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on the MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in fo, 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of these 
rules will be disqualified. 

Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on Mon- 
day, August 30, 1926. The results will be announced in 
the issue of the Saturpay Review immediately 
following. The Editor very much regrets that neither 
be nor the setter of the Competitions can enter into 
any correspondence with competitors. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITION 23 


Ser By J. B. Morton 


A. We offer a First Prise of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prise of Half a Guinea for the best four-line 
epigram on the last four-wheeler on the London 
streets. 


B. We offer a First Prise of One Guinea and a 
Second Prise of Half a Guinea for the best imaginary 
description by Jane Austen’s Elizabeth Bennet of her 
first visit to a high-class night club for supper. 


We have received the following report from Mr. 
J. B. Morton, with which we concur, and we have 
pleasure in awarding the prizes in accordance with his 
recommendations. 


REPORT FROM MR. J. B. MORTON 


23A. Out of a considerable number of epigrams sent 
in, One was good and two were neat. I cannot re 
frain from quoting at once what I think is an excellent 
specimen of the Lancashire Comedian School : 


Rattling, rumbling growler, 
Ancient stumbling crock, 
Caped and red-nosed prowler, 
You have got the knock. 


As I read those words I see a familiar figure in dark 
clothes and with a curious shambling gait. Then there 
was Mr. Sheridan’s pert last line, *‘ Hope you are 
doing well over the Styx.’’ Mr. Cockburn’s exuberant 
‘* Four wheels and a whip and Woa! Woa! Woa!” 
failed to carry him through, I am _ afraid, and 
F. S. O. B.'s ‘* If I saw a Brontosaurus with the lions 
at the Zoo,’’ pales and grows more drab towards its 
close. 

The bulk of the attempts sent in had none of the 
form necessary to an epigram, where every line must 
be taut, and nothing left hanging about loosely. With- 
out that sense of form, verse has not even the air oF 
manner of an epigram. Easily the best entry came 
from P. R. Laird, to whom I have no hesitation ™ 
awarding the first prize. 
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Of the two neat epigrams, | like the better that of | 
Nitchevo, to whom I award the second prize : 
And I select for honourable mention F. Beresford’s : 


You brought me at my need 
Home to my door; 

Your rival’s greater speed 
Can do no more. 


THE WINNING ENTRY 


Who rides with me? A lady of like age 
That soon, with me, must leave this well-worn 
stage 
Or must I take to-day that Phantom Fare, 
The Growler’s last and only friend—Despair? 
P. R. Lairp 


SECOND PRIZE 


A mind less disconcerted 
Might fitting phrases choose. 
I, by the Muse deserted, 
See you desert the mews. 
NITCHEVO 


238. By an error | omitted to set any limit of space 
to Miss Bennet’s description of her visit to the night- 
club. There were but few entries, but two of them 
were very good indeed. There were passages in the 
letter which Janus makes Elizabeth write to her friend, 
which do not ring true. ‘* My dear Georgiana, you 
know how | like a laugh,’’ is hardly Jane Austen. Nor 
is ‘‘ 1 am afraid I agree with the poet who said, 

‘ The saxophone may move the rocks, 
It moves not me.’ ”’ 

To W. R. Batty | award the first prize. He suc- 
ceeds admirably in avoiding an obvious danger ; that of 
overdoing the surprise or the disgust of Miss Bennet 
on finding herself in such surroundings. His descrip- 
tion is balanced, and he has caught the style and given 
to the whole thing an effect of reality. For the second 
prize there was no serious competition. It goes to 
P. R. Laird, who has thus succeeded in winning two 


prizes in one week. 
THE WINNING ENTRY 

You will have been impatiently waiting, my dearest Jane, I 
have no doubt, for some news of your Lizzy. Of my safe 
arrival you will have heard from Maria Lucas, but she will not 
have told you—for it was not mentioned so long as she remained 
—of the great surprise that was awaiting me. You will 
wonder what that could be and I will not teaze you by further 
pretence of mystery, but say at once that our Aunt had arranged 
to take me to a Night Club! 1 can imagine your amazement 
as you read these words—it will be some minutes before you 
can believe it. ‘* Miss Elizabeth Bennet at a Night Club.’’ 

I was astonished and even a little alarmed myself when I 
first heard of the scheme, but our Aunt, on whose taste and 
go0d-breeding 1 knew I could rely, assured me that the enter- 
tainment was perfectly respectable and that she would never 
have countenanced the suggestion if she had not been satisfied 
that the Club was attended only by people of fashion and 
consequence. She informed me that she had been on more than 
one occasion with Mr. Gardiner, and my kind Uncle, always 
eager to discover some novelty to give me added pleasure during 
my stay with them, thought that a visit to a Night Club 
would be agreeable to me. 

The evening fixed upon was the one following the day of my 
arrival and after my first misgivings had been quieted I looked 
forward with eagerness to the appointed time. I wore my worked 
muslin gown and bought a new pair of roses for my shoes. 
Our Uncle’s own carriage took us and we found a considerable 
number of people present, though not too many for comfort. 

After he had spoke a table for supper Mr. Gardiner asked me 
to stand up with him and although I am not proficient, as you 
know, in the new steps I think I did not disgrace him. On 
returning to my Aunt we found her in conversation with a lady 
of her acquaintance who was present with a large party—her 
daughters and their friends with as many young men, some in 
uniform. A sort of hasty and general introduction took place 
and I almost immediately found myself taking my place in the 
dance with an officer whose name I did not know. 

You must understand, my dear Jane, that manners are now 
easier in Town than formerly and at a Night Club in particular 
the common forms of social civility are a little relaxed. One 
can be too nice in such matters, I am sure, but you will not 
misunderstand me nor be so foolish as to suppose that infor- 
mality produces indecorum or that liberty encourages licence. 
My partner, though a good dancer, was somewhat reserved in 
his manner and | was not sorry that after the dance he de- 


clined my Aunt’s suggestion of joining us at supper. 


The eatables, etc., were much what would be looked for at 
such an entertainment, but our own housekeeper has often made 
better cup than was offered us to drink. 1 was then asked 
to stand up by a young man who was also a stranger to me 
and having by this time become more reconciled to the spirit 
of a Night Club I made no objection. Alas! for my peace 
of mind, 

My companion was far from being a suitable person to be 
admitted to such an assembly and showed himself vulgar, in- 
quisitive and impertinent. The charitable way to consider his 
actions would have been to suppose that he had taken too much 
wine at dinner, but I could not allow him that excuse and was 
compelled to believe him thoroughly underbred. His manners 
and conversation soon became so disgusting to me that | had 
to ask him to permit me to return to my Aunt before the 
dance was half over. He was evidently disconcerted at my 
request and d ded to know in what way he had offended. 
I pleaded a head-ach but could not forbear adding that I was 
spared any concern which I might have felt in abruptly leaving 
him, by his ungentleman-like behaviour. This touched him, | 
think, and he left me with a slight bow 

As it is no unusual thing for a couple to leave a dance un- 
finished my Aunt detected nothing amiss and indeed, the crowd 
had now grown so large that dancing could no longer be 
pleasant. My Uncle shortly afterwards proposed our return 
home and we were quite ready to comply with his wishes. With 
this outline of the evening’s amusement you must be content, 
dearest Jane, for the time, but there is more, much more, to 
relate when I am home again and we have leisure to talk 
together. 

I will fill up the sheet with less isiteresting items of news and 
to begin with... 


W. R. Barty 


SECOND PRIZE 


{The spirit of Elizabeth, charged with the task of rescuing from 
undesirable ways a descendant of Mr. Wickham, thus narrates 
to Jane her first visit to a high-class Night Club for supper in 
the year 1926.] 

1 confess I find it strange, dear Jane, that I, with a disposi- 
tion, as you well know, to be critical even where criticism is 
undeserved, should have been charged with this undertaking 
rather than you, who are ready to put the best construction 
upon everything. But I doubt not that it is so ordered for our 
discipline. 

You will not, at all events, hold me guilty for having been 
more wed to the fashions and conventions of our own day than 
others of our family and acquaintance, and therefore unable, 
in a greater degree than they, to make allowances for new 
customs. 

And oh! Jane, what a change! I declare I laughed to think 
how that odious Collins would have viewed the spectacle of 
young gentlemen of position and education dancing very 
familiarly with actresses and other persons whose clothes would 
barely have sufficed in our time for the rudiments of under- 
clothing, and who are so far unable to trust to the endowments 
which Nature has bestowed upon them that you could hardly 
see their faces for paint and powder. You will perhaps think 
that my dear Darcy would have been equally disgusted with so 
novel a departure from his standards of elegance. But there 
you do him wrong, I am sure. For where a priggish man 
will be shocked, a man of liberal discernment will make 
allowances for differences of outlook, however distasteful to 
him. 

But [ must hasten to satisfy your curiosity about young 
Wickham. I went to this place fearing the worst, but hoping 
for the best, and arrived as the party was being seated for 
supper. There was a great noise of music of a kind | 
could not bring myself to find either harmonious or rhyth- 
mical; but indeed it was scarcely more cacophonous than 
the babel of talk and laughter on all sides. How these people, 
with all the noise that goes on, and the dancing and tearing 
about, contrive to sleep, or even to digest their food, passes 
my comprehension. Perhaps they do not. Certainly young 
Noel Wickham did not look as though he does either. 

1 fear he is very like our Wickham; worse in that he has 
not his breeding and manners; but then nobody nowadays has. 
I could hear him, in conversation with a highly-coloured young 
person who, I gather, is the latest attraction in that quarter, 
decrying one whom I know to be a true friend and benefactor. 
But that is not the worst. How can | tell you, dear sister, the 
depths of his dishonourable situation? The proposals which he 
was making to this person, without shame or reticence, were 
such as [I could not stay to hear fully; but there is no doubt 
he contemplates taking her with him upon an automobile tour ; 
and from the weakness of his character and the shamelessness 
of hers, I fear his case will be no better, than poor Lydia's. 

I assure you I had little taste for the scene. There was a 
deal of wine-drinking, and unbridled merriment; and some 
truly offensive dancing by paid performers, which pleased the 
company in proportion to its lack of restraint. I believe, 
however, that I was instrumental in making young Wickham 
devote a minute or two, amid his gaieties, to serious thought. 
Pray Heaven I may succeed! 

Why, here come dear Uncle and Aunt with news, I hope, of 
how father fares in his progress toward this sphere. 

P. R. Lamp 
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REVIEWS 
SNOOTNESS 


By Epwarp SHANKS 


Valimpsest. By H. D. The Eater of Darkness. 
By Robert M. Coates. Contact Editions, Paris. 


I HAVE not been able to ascertain the price of 
either of these two volumes. The publishers, with 
a hopefulness characteristic of their sort, give a list 
of their publications and add ‘‘ For any books desired 
send a check or mail order direct,’’ but with equally 
characteristic futility omit to mention any amount. I 
cannot therefore give the usual information, but I dare- 
say it does not greatly matter : I am not going to incite 
anyone to send a check or a mail order. 

These writers of the English language who choose 
Paris as a suitable centre for the dissemination of 
their works are always a little mysterious. Perhaps 
it is supposed to be a statesmanlike compromise 
between London and New York: there are so many 
Americans there and it is so near to London. Or there 
may be something advantageous in having your com- 
positions set up by a printer who does not understand 
the language in which they are written. This adds 
something unpremeditated and unpredictable to the 
general confusion, just as some water-colour painters 
hope, by holding their pictures for a little while under 
a running tap, to achieve an impressive blur which will 
look as though it might have been daringly intended. 

With the two authors under notice, such artificial 
aids to obscurity are perhaps superfluous. One is left 
sometimes in the air and guessing, as when a gentle- 
man by the name of Arthur Moss, introducing Mr. 
Robert M. Coates, remarks that his story is ‘‘ snootly 
poetic.’’ Shall we have recourse here to conjectural 
emendation of the text or shall we welcome a new 
adverb to the vocabulary of criticism, which sadly 
needs it? Neither alternative is quite satisfactory. I 
have conjectured ‘‘ sweetly ’’ and yet that seems to 
apply to Mr. Coates no better than the meanings 
already, in my grateful mind, beginning to attach 
themselves to the promising vocable ‘‘ snootly.’’ We 
must leave it at that and also for the present leave Mr. 
Arthur Moss and Mr. Robert M. Coates. 

The lady who, doubtless for excellent reasons, gives 
us no more of her name than the initials ‘‘ H. D.,’’ is 
a poet who is entitled to some consideration. She is 
the only member of that odd little flash in the pan, the 
Imagist School, who has ever lived up to the terms 
of its manifesto. This document, when reduced to 
plain language, meant that the Imagists believed in 
writing good poetry and, alone among them, H. D. 
has occasionally done so. It recommended, among 
other things, if I rightly remember it, the virtues of 
precision and clarity. I wonder what may be the 
canons of Imagist prose? Here is some of it as 
written by H. D. (I have transcribed without emenda- 
tion, for I do not pretend to judge what is meant and 
what is not among these eccentricities of punctuation) : 

For beyond the Ermy gazing in a mirror Raymonde saw as 
in some odd composite picture, just that other, just herself of 
some ten years ago (was it as long ago as that?) young and 
frail and tenuous and a Mavis, an exact replica of this other 
only younger (was it only ten years ago?) all sophisticated 
charm, ‘‘ but darling—any one with your beauty—’’ Where 
was it? The exact instance and Mavis’ exact wording of the 
sentence escaped her. But she Raymonde with her uncanny 
precise memory, recalled the absolute mood of security that 
she had then been put to. Raymonde too had then accepted 

Mavis’ calculated effect. A Mavis older than that Raymonde, 

protecting. ‘‘ Mavis. Won’t you look after Freddie?’ Who 
else, so capable, so charming, so infinitely loyal? It was not 


really Ermentrude that Raymonde so neatly steeled her heart 
to. It was Raymonde. 


What shall we say of all this? Is it snoot? It sounds 
like the style of the later Henry James fallen into com- 
plete deliquescence, and it leaves me with a faint 
impression that the author has failed to convey some- 
thing not worth the conveying. 


The earlier pages of this book are on the whole 
rather more intelligible than most of those that follow, 
They tell the story of Hipparchia, a hetaira of Corinth, 
associate, in bed and elsewhere, of Corinth’s Roman 
conquerors and an expert in Hellenistic poetry. This 
expert knowledge of late classical times, which H, Dp, 
has a little paraded elsewhere, is for the most part 
beyond my checking. I am made a little doubtful of 
it when, in the year 75 B.c., she introduces a patrician 
Roman woman with the preposterous name of Julia 
Cornelia Augusta. It is perhaps a small point, but jt 
is amusingly reminiscent of some of the English names 
in Victor Hugo’s novels. And if H. D. can make such 
a fool of herself, where almost any schoolboy who has 
spent a couple of years on the Classical Side could cor. 
rect her, how are we to regard her condition in obscurer 
matters ? 

It is time to return to that snootly poetic writer, Mr, 
Robert M. Coates, and his sponsor, Mr. Arthur Moss, 
who says: 

Coates is a lone wolf. It may even be that he is a young 
Mahomet, blazing his own new religion. For this, Robert 
Coates’ first novel, is nothing if not religious. But it is 
not outworn, hit-or-mystical sooth-saying that permeates this 
writing. It is a truly new religion, clean, stark, young. But, 
withal, ‘The Eater of Darkness’ is a rare and amusing 
thing; a modern fantasy done with the true touch of en. 
chantment. Sophisticated, yet tender; it is a fresh thing, yet 
as old as the hills. 

With some of this | am in perfect agreement. As Mr. 
Moss says, it is nothing if not religious; and it is cer- 
tainly not religious. So far as I can make out it is 
this. An English-speaking girl in Paris (I call her 
that, because I like Americans) has a lover who leaves 
her and returns to New York. During his absence, 
from which she suffers, she constructs for herself a 
fantasy of his adventures there, based largely on 
shockers, thrillers and films. In an ‘‘ Epilogue ”’ she 
learns that he is returning to Paris—there, no doubt, 
to publish a book in English containing bushels of mis- 
prints. 

What are we to make of all this? Shall we, apply- 
ing a supreme critical test, call it snoot? No, I will 
be damned if I do! That epithet, of possibilities yet 
unascertained, must be reserved for something which 
is really worthy of it. The work of Mr. Robert M. 
Coates is not thus worthy, because it can be described 
in terms with which criticism is already conversant. 
The work of Mr. Robert M. Coates is, I regret to say, 
dull and almost unreadable nonsense, enlivened here 
and there with vague, half-digested reminiscences of 
that amusing book ‘ Donogoo-Tonka.’ 

English publishing in Paris makes strange bed- 
fellows, for H. D. and Mr. Coates are silly in ways so 
very different. But they are both silly, with the sifi- 
ness that imagines that, if you screw up your mind as 
a man screws up his eyes, you get a new and valuable 
aspect of the world about you. It is not so. To see 
anything as though it were new, you must use all your 
powers of sight, and, when you have seen, you must 
imagine that you are trying to describe your vision to 
a baby. And when you have done that you will prob- 
ably have enough sense to prefer having your work 
published where you can keep an effective check on the 
misprints. 


THE WORSHIP OF NATURE 


The Worship of Nature. Gifford Lectures, 1924-5. 
By Sir James George Frazer. Vol. I. 
Macmillan. 25s. 


N exhausted reviewer once let slip the remark that 

the Golden Bough was becoming more like a 
Banyan-tree. Deplorable as such flippancy might 
seem, in face of this almost supernatural achievement, 
it symbolizes well the astounding fertility of Sir James 
Frazer’s mind, the stupendous ramifications of his re- 
searches. Those vast inductions girdling the earth, 
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jiterally from China to Peru, embracing every ascer- 
tainable fact from every obscure region of the world, 
convince the reader that here is a position which must 
surely be regarded as impregnable. The Golden Bough 
js, by common consent, a classic which establishes 
Comparative Religion on a firmly scientific basis. Since 
then we have had ‘ Folk-lore in the Old Testament,’ 
three volumes on ‘ The Belief in Immortality,’ and 
here the author, as Gifford Lecturer, collects once 
more his accumulated evidence upon the worship of 

, earth and sun. He traces the almost universal 
belief, among Aryans and non-Aryans alike, in a deity 
who, beginning as the sky which covers all the world 
in its embraces, becomes the supreme High God, 
Creator, Father, enthroned far above the polytheistic 
Pantheon. This belief, in the civilized races of an- 
tiquity, is familiar to most students of the subject. 
Varuna, Zeus, Ahura-Mazda, Jupiter, Anu, Nut, are 
household names. Sir James then adds a section of 
extreme interest dealing with the native African cul- 
tures, taking the tribal beliefs one by one, from the 
Ashanti round to the Nilotic Dinkas. _ Incidentally 
he finds an instance of the Divine King slain for his 
people among the Jukun tribe of Northern Nigeria 
(pp. 125-6). 

This section, of course, takes us through a 
record of terror, cruelty and superstition which civi- 
lized man claims to have left behind. It might be 
objected, therefore, that anthropology has really little 
to tell us about mankind beyond his discreditable 
origins. ‘‘ It tells me nothing about Newton’’ (as 
Dean Inge says) ‘‘ to know that he once had a tail.’’ 
But, says Sir James, ‘‘ contemporaries in time are 
often very far from being contemporaries in mental 
evolution ’’ (p. 46). And this contemptuous talk of 
“ beastly origins ’’ is really te minimize man’s achieve- 
ment. ‘* They were the pioneers who hewed their way 
through a jungle that might well have seemed impene- 
trable to man; . . . and the lesson we draw from the 
contemplation of their long wanderings and manifold 
aberrations in the search for the true and good should 
be one rather of humility and pride; it should teach us 
how weak and frail is human nature, and by what a 
slender thread hangs the very existence of our 
species ’’ (p. 14). 

In the pages dealing with East Africa there is one 
section of outstanding interest. The Wa-Chagga of 
Mount Kilimanjaro—the great snow-mountain on the 
frontier between Kenya and Tanganyika—have legends 
about the beginnings of sin and death exceedingly 
akin to the Biblical stories. There are really two 
stories, which sometimes get confused. The one is 
that familiar to us about the eating of forbidden fruit. 
The other explains the mortality of man by contrast 
with the Serpent’s immortality. The snake can cast 
his skin and be born again; man could have done so, 
but in the dawn of time the process tragically miscar- 
ried, either (as one version holds) through the infidelity 
of the god’s messenger or (as the other declares) be- 
cause our forefather was fatally interrupted, and so 
died. Sir James suggests that the Biblical account is 
really a foreshortening of the two stories, and that the 
réle of the serpent in Eden was originally connected 
with the notion—almost universal in antiquity—of his 
prerogative of immortality (pp. 213-222). Further, no 
exact parallel has yet been discovered in Babylonian 
literature, and the author hazards the view that pos- 
sibly the myth originated in Africa and was thence 
derived—somehow—by the Semites. How? “ It is 
conceivable, I do not say probable,’’ that the Hebrews 
picked it up before the Exodus from negro fellow- 
slaves in Egypt. We should like to know how far the 
hypothesis commends itself to other researchers. (A 
charming variant of the story, which well deserves 
quotation in full, is given in the Appendix, p. 669.) 

For his material dealing with Africa Sir James draws 
not only on the missionaries—some of whom, like 
Roscoe, have written ‘‘ classical ’’ works—but also on 


Civil Servants like Mr. Dundas, the Chief Commis- 
sioner of Tanganyika. This is a happy augury. And 
if, as we hope, a Bureau of Anthropological Research 
is established by the East African Government, here is 
one of its first books of reference. 

On sun-worship the author remarks that it is not 
nearly so widely spread as popular mythology sup- 
poses. ‘‘A solar religion appears to flourish best 
among nations which have attained to a certain degree 
of civilization, such as the ancient Egyptians and the 
Indians of Mexico and Peru ’’ (p. 442). Sir James 
appears not to endorse the views of Rivers, Elliott 
Smith and Perry on the contact-diffusion theory of the 
‘ Children of the Sun.’ (‘‘ If the Polynesians ever had 
a secret worship of the sun the secret was so well kept 
that it has never leaked out,’’ p. 442 note.) It is 
noticeable that Dr. Malinowski, in a recently pub- 
lished essay, also rejects it. The ‘* Sun ’’ section in- 
evitably culminates in the attempt of the Syrian 
Emperors to dedicate the Roman Empire to him, and 
Mithra’s defeat by the Galileans. Here we would ven- 
ture to make one small protest. Is the author really 
quite justified in using language charged with Christian 
significance to describe admittedly similar observances 
in Mithras worship or the Mysteries? To speak of 
the Mithraic ‘‘ Last Supper ’’ really conveys a totally 
false suggestion. The supposed resemblances to 
Christianity are matters for dispassionate inquiry : to 
put it in this way is really to beg the question. 

It was said that some volumes of the Golden Bough 
were reviewed in a well-known journal by—Sir J. G. 
Frazer. Whether or not this is more than ben trovato, 
it is plain that nobody of lesser magnitude can hope 
to criticize or discuss this work. We can merely greet 
it with a cheer, looking forward to Vol. II with that 
gratitude whick is a lively sense of favours to come. 
As this journal said about an earlier volume, “ it is one 
of those rare literary undertakings that signify pres- 
tige for a country.’’ We must add that the brilliance 
and charm of the author’s style show no signs of 
fading. 


THE PREP. SCHOOL 


The Preparatory School System. By 
Durlston. Holden. 2s. 6d. 


HE educational section of the British Association 

has been busily discussing at Oxford ‘* what they 
claim (as The Times said unkindly) to be their science."’ 
There were discussions on teaching, on diet, on the 
place of education in citizenship. There were criticisms 
of examinations, and (from Ian Hay) of educationists. 
Elementary and secondary schools, the science teach- 
ing in Universities, the Sacrosanct Public School 
System—all were criticized and all found defenders. 
But no one—if we may judge from the reports—raised 
the question of that curious enclave in our educational! 
system, the ‘‘prep. school.’’ And no doubt it is wiser to 
keep some cats in their bags. But at this juncture 
comes Mr. Kenneth Durlston, who obviously speaks 
from inside knowledge, releasing skeletons from cup- 
boards, raising ghosts, probing in dark corners, and 
in fact showing himself an extremely rash and witha! 
an exceedingly sensible person. 

Of course there are ‘‘ prep. schools "’ and ‘ prep. 
schools.’’ Some of them are exceedingly good ; and one 
knows men who confess to owing some of the best 
things in their lives to them. We are not 
scholastic agents,’’ and we decline invidi- 
ous task of naming such schools, though every- 
body can easily think of some. But there are, 
says our author, ‘‘ an even greater number of 
indifferently and  badly-conducted establishments 
which masquerade quite successfully as good 
schools, despite inefficient headmasters and ill-qualified 
staffs. This is largely because the sole qualification 
necessary to enable a man to become a headmaster is 
financial.’’ 
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The gravamen against schools of this type is this: 
they are sociological anachronisms. In the general 
levelling-up and democratizing which is transforming 
our venerable system, the prep. school alone remains 
a class-institution. Even our public schools are be- 
coming public; the preparatory schools remain class- 
conscious, catering only for the ‘* sons of gentlemen,”’ 
and depend for their existence on their success in at- 
tracting a large enough number of ‘‘nice’’ boys. That 
is not fairly chargeable to the schools alone: they 
have to supply the demands made by parents; and as 
they are entirely private ventures, the headmaster is 
largely at the parents’ mercy. Mr. Durlston gives a 
delicious (and true) description of the way in which 
parents too often choose a school, and the dreadful 
subterfuges it involves. 

But apart from this, there are far too many such 
schools in which the teaching is deplorable and the 
child is completely cured of desire for knowledge. This 
is not surprising when one realizes how the staffs of 
these schools are recruited. How many “ failed 
B.A.’s”’ take up prep. schooling, while they try to 
atone for their Varsity indiscretions and achieve the 
crowning distinction of a pass-degree? It is, at best, 
a blind-alley occupation with a salary that offers no 
career. It seems to attract few men with a vocation. 
Yet there are few spheres where the right man has 
more chance of influencing the whole of a boy’s future. 
(For the actual subjects taught, as the author points 
out, the prep. schools themselves are not to blame. 


They are preparatory to public schools and as such | 


are controlled by the common entrance examination.) 

Mr. Durlston himself believes in the system, if it can 
be purged of its abuses; and no doubt it is well that 
there should be schools depending primarily on private 
enterprise and not controlled by an omnicompetent 
board. But he puts his finger, we think, on the right 
spot when he pleads for ‘‘ public ’’ preparatory 
schools, responsible to a proper governing body, with 
a salaried headmaster who is not directly interested in 
profits, and a teaching-staff adequately paid. We 
should also add compulsory inspection (as distin- 
guished from grants-in-aid) by the board and the black 
listing of those found inefficient. He makes a good 
many sound and useful points on the place and fune- 
tions of the preparatory school, on ideals of moral and 
religious training. There are also common-sense hints 
for parents not only on the way to choose a school but 
also—which is a good deal more important—on the 
bringing up of their offspring at home. When 
all has been said, that is the main need. What we 
want most of all is schools for parents. But then— 
and this is a melancholy reflection—every school in the 
land és a school for parents ! 


DEFEATISM 


The Socialist Network. By Nesta H. Webster. 
Boswell. 10s. 


| fs this broad-minded age it is worth calling atten- 
tion to the fact that broad-mindedness can be pushed 
too far. It is not so objectionable as narrow-minded- 
ness, but it is certainly as dangerous. We have more 
religious toleration and less religion than any former 
generation. We are too broad-minded to make our 
debtors pay their just debts, to disown a Government 
which has been detected again and again in subversive 
propaganda in the Empire, to protect ourselves 


adequately against dumping from abroad or to resent | 


the criminal conduct of certain States in dislocating 
the trade of the world—the list might run on for 
columns. It is not to be taken that all these acts of 
toleration are inexpedient ; some may prove as wise as 
the Irish settlement undoubtedly has. But they obvi- 
ously betray a spirit which is capable of leading, by a 
progressive lowering of standards, to apathy or utter 
demoralization. It may be desirable to draw ‘the line 
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so as to allow more freedom, but the line still has to 
be drawn somewhere. As in monetary inflation, once 
the habit is acquired, that is by no means easy; jy 
demands a real effort of facing the facts and choos. 
ing a definite course to stop the insidious drift. 

It seems quite a tenable line of argument that a 
this moment we are in the same plight morally as 
France is financially. In the 1926 strikes, which it js 
safe to say have inflicted far more real hardship on the 
mass of poorer citizens who took no part in them than 
on any of the combatant groups—all of whom were at 
kast provided with funds and organization—the 
humanitarian-defeatist element which is the natura! 
outcome of this trend in morals has made a conspicu- 
ous exhibition of itself. We do not yearn for a return 
to callousness, but where economic necessities are jp- 
exorable the hard case is only made harder by such 
interference. It is work, not sympathy, that gets men 
on their feet again, as the shipping industry and others 
have had the sense to recognize. 

Mrs. Webster’s book shows her to have a poor idea 
of the difference between a good authority and a bad 
one, and though not hysterical she leans too far that 
way for her subject, which above all others demands 
a dispassionate judgment. All the same, ‘ The 
Socialist Network ’ is a valuable book ; we do not know 
another which gives so illuminating a view of the 
intricate and significant overlapping between avowedly 
revolutionary institutions and others considered 
humanitarian and thoroughly respectable. Such a 
welter of movements, societies and leagues, designated 
by every imaginable permutation and combination of 
initials, can hardly appeal to the general reader. But 
there’is a certain pleasure in tracking down organiza- 
tions of different shades—red, pink or even blameless 
white—which by a curious chance share the same head- 
quarters and secretariat, or have two or three sug- 
gestive names on both their councils. The interlock- 
ing shown on the large folding chart appears at first 
sight extravagant, especially since various highly re- 
spectable institutions are included, but after consider- 
ing her evidence we are bound to admit that Mrs. 
Webster has shown good cause why most of them 
should not be exempted. No one need accept her 
inferences, and she has the wisdom as a rule to let 
her facts speak for themselves. As a guide to the 
ramifications of Socialism the book contrasts with the 
countless academic arguments we are sick of wading 
through. It is only the fact of Socialism that is sig- 
nificant ; the theories are not worth wasting time over. 
Here we find charted the spread of a spirit, much more 
widespread than strict Socialism (for it embraces also 
countless plausible or definitely ‘‘ crank ’’ move- 
ments), which may either be welcomed or regarded 
with dismay, but is no longer to be dismissed with 
complaisance. 

THE COAST 
Letters from the Gold Coast. By H. H. Princess 
Marie Louise. Methuen. 16s. 


— Coast seems to possess a magical fascina- 
tion, and I have already fallen under its spell,” 
wrote Princess Marie Louise as the R.M.S. Aba 
skirted the Ivory Coast on her way to Accra. Nor 
was this fascination diminished—rather it was i- 
creased—by two months’ stay in the Gold Coast, with 
a journey of 2,500 miles through Ashanti and the 
Northern Territories and extending into French West 
Africa. 

This journey, lasting seven weeks and made almost 
entirely by motor, brought ample experience of the 
hardships of the Tropics—rains, tornadoes, dust- 
storms, the white ant, the tsetse fly, the daily quinine, 
and above all the African sun. This is ‘‘ the real 
enemy of the white man,’’ to be countered with sun 
helmet arid spine-pad. Nor is the African immune: 


‘he objects to it quite as much as the European, 
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though . . . better able to withstand the baleful effect 
of its rays.” 

The author meets hardship and discomfort with im- 
perturbable serenity. She can improvise a spine-pad 
on occasion from table napkins. Her good humour is 
roof against vanished breakfasts and bogged trans- 

rt. She pays a warm tribute to those who serve in 
the Gold Coast and makes generous acknowledgment 
of the hospitality everywhere extended to her, the first 
Royal visitor to the lonely lands of the interior. She 
has an eye for Nature, for the sunset and the tropical 
forests, with its orchids and trailing creepers. She 
records finding swallows, butterflies in clouds, and, 
mirabile dictu, inoffensive crocodiles, which the native 
women must push aside to enter the pool. She has a 
sympathetic ear for native proverbs and folk-lore, and 
narrates more than one legend of Ananci the Spider 
(symbol of wisdom), surely the original of the ‘* Nancy 
Stories ’’ of the West Indian negroes. She gives an 
interesting note of the talking drums of Ashanti—that 
ancient and most ingenious native method of broad- 
casting the human voice. She does a kindness to a 
dusky veteran who wears the Jubilee medal of Queen 
Victoria. 

As for the natives and their condition under British 
rule, they can speak for themselves simply enough : 
“Our children do not know what hunger is, we do 
not get our cattle stolen . . . we are not raided for 
slaves."’ Throughout her letters sounds the note of 
their personal attachment to the Throne and the Royal 
Family. For instance, when in 1885 Togoland was in 
part ceded to Germany a Union Jack was folded into 
an earthenware pot and carefully buried. Some thirty 
years later it was joyfully unearthed and displayed. 
Could any straw better indicate the drift of native 
feeling ? 

The book is well illustrated by seventy-five of the 
author’s own photographs and a map. 


VILLAGE HISTORY 


A Village on the Thames; Whitchurch, Yesterday 
and To-day. By Sir Rickman J. Godlee. 
Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


HE draining of country population into the towns, 

and more lately a contrary flow of prosperous un- 
comprehending townsmen into the country, have 
between them done much to weaken that continuity 
of tradition which, good or bad, is the greatest force 
in English village life. Gossip, searching and 
omniscient, remains as virile as ever, but the mass of 
folk-lore and local tradition which used to blend with 
and extenuate it is rapidly being forgotten. One 
neglectful generation may cut off the whole stream of 


| chapter of all, on ‘ Art.’ 


unwritten local history, which its successors, however | 


penitent, can never recover when once it has been 
allowed to die out. To gather and write down all that 
can still be salved is consequently a most necessary 
service. 


_ The counties in Oxford diocese now possess a clear- 
ing-house for all kinds of local knowledge, and Whit- | 
church in particular had one parish history already; | 


other parts of the country are much more backward. 
Not every parish may find so understanding and 
delightful a historian as Sir Rickman Godlee, but no 
place can easily be forgiven which allows its traditions 
to be lost simply for want of energy to put them on 
record. Modesty or lack of self-confidence often holds 
back those best fitted to do it; even the present 
chronicles, first printed from month to month in the 
parish magazine—an admirable method—would, we 
are told, never have been written if the rector had not 
burnt the author’s boats by announcing them from the 
pulpit in advance. The idea of publishing them came 
only after his death. 

It is the conspicuous merit of ‘A Village on the 
Thames ’ that it shows what can be done without pre- 


tentiousness, historical learning, or laborious research. 
A few negligible faults might easily be found in it, but 


| local histories should not be, and fortunately are not, 


so critically judged as more assuming works ; the main 
thing is that they should be written in time and that 
they should give a truthful and humanly-interesting 
narrative. This is the least parochial of parish his- 
tories ; the local detail is not deliberately isolated and 
distorted by a disproportionate concentration, but is 
fitted into its true perspective with unostentatious skill. 
Among those who know its subject, or who knew its 
author, it is sure of recognition. It should not be too 
much to hope that it will also be read by others as a 
model of how a village history ought to be conceived, 
and that it will encourage them to write their own 
chronicles in the same spirit. 


MEDIEVAL SOCIAL THEORIES 


Social Theories of the Middle Ages, 1200-1500. 
By Bede Jarrett. Benn. 16s. 


INCE for the theorist of the Middle Ages all life 

was one, and the same rules applied to all action, 
personal, social or political, the task of separating 
social from political or economic theories is a difficult 
one, only less difficult than that of the writers to come 
on these subjects. This task has been performed by 
Dom Jarrett in a very complete and admirable way. As 
a Dominican, the great works of St. Thomas have been 
his main source for thirteenth-century thought, but his 
reading has been wide and comprehensive. His results 
are grouped under nine headings, and we may add 
that they grow in interest as we read further and fur- 
ther. The chapters on ‘ Property’ and on ‘ Money- 
Making ’ reveal what a total change of sentiment has 
come over the world since the sixteenth century—a 
change so great that the Christian attitude, as it then 
existed, is absolutely incomprehensible to the men of 
our days. But by far the most valuable is the last 
Here we have a discussion 
of the philosophy of art, what it is and why it is, and 
its connexion with right reason, which would provide 
matter of endless discussion. One does not naturally 
think of St. Thomas as a theorist on the principles of 
Art, but here he is. The book is nicely printed with 
a good index, but there are one or two printer’s errors 
in the Latin. 
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NEW FICTION 
By L. P. HartLey 


jill. By E. M. Delafield. Hutchinson. 
Country People. By Ruth Suckow. 
7s. 6d. 


A Lovely Day. By Henri Céard. Knopf. $2.00. 


ISS DELAFIELD’S latest book is a study in dis- 

reputability. Jill, or to give her her full name, 
Jacqueline Morrell, the heroine, touches a great deal 
of pitch without being defiled; she is a Constant 
Nymph hedged about by constant nymphomaniacs, her 
mother Pansy and her ‘‘ guardian’’ or producer, 
Doreen Galbraith. Then there is Mr. Howard Henry 
Maxted, company-promoter and “ protector’’ of 
Pansy, and Jack, Doreen’s husband, devitalized, a 
victim of the war, who has never been a man since he 
laid down his arms. Miss Delafield describes with 
great gusto the hand-to-mouth existence of the Jack 
Galbraiths in their Kensington hotel, their miserable 
dependence on the charity of acquaintances, their 
spiritless, forlorn efforts to make both ends meet. How 
they envy their wealthy prosperous cousins, the Oliver 
Galbraiths, who never drink cocktails and are friends 
with Lord and Lady Bradfield! But in that noble 
family there is also a rift, which will gape to the public 
stare as soon as Lady Maura is settled in life. But 
Lady Maura shows no aptitude or inclination for 
settling. 

Unrest is the keynote of the book. Only Mrs. Oliver 
Galbraith, kind, conventional, complacent, is safe. 
‘* We have breakfast at nine,’’ she says, ‘‘ so if you 
ring us up any time after that it will be all right.’’ She 
alone has regular hours, and makes reasonable and 
regular demands upon life. Miss Delafield has drawn 
her often before, unkindly underlining her complacency 
and latent philistinism. In ‘ Tension ’ one of her prede- 
cessors was always yearning for ‘‘a draught of cool 
blue distance.’’ An inspired spitefulness was the leaven 
of Miss Delafield’s early books ; to mete out even justice 
to her characters, as she does here, goes against the 
grain. Her pats and caresses are far less effectual than 
her scratches. The first hundred pages of ‘ Jill’ are 
not unworthy of her; there is something impressive in 
her impartial treatment of post-war types; she startles 
us by being tolerant just where we would expect her to 
be censorious. She allows her characters a long length 
of rope and still refuses to hang them. But at heart 
Miss Delafield is essentially a moralist : we expect her 
to strain the quality of mercy, and when she defers 
judgment we are disappointed. We cannot take more 
than a cursory interest in the version of love’s young 
dream which effects the regeneration and the re- 
animation of Jack Galbraith and brings the story to 
a somewhat sugary close. Perhaps no living novelist 
could have achieved ‘the delicate malice which underlies 
Mrs. Oliver Galbraith’s recommendation to Jill of the 
hostel for young ladies in Cavendish Square. It had 
‘‘a library entirely for the use of the girls, another 
room where they could see their friends . . . such 
lovely flowers everywhere, and a really pretty dining- 
room, all little tables, like a restaurant.’’ But any 
novelist could and would have made Jill elope with Jack ; 
and the book’s distinction of detail is somehow com- 
promised by the commonplaceness of its general 
design. And—a small point—Miss Delafield makes 
all her modern young women talk alike: they employ 
a lowest common denominator of speech, which is 


7s. 6d. 
Cape. 
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meant to be downright but succeeds too often in being 
merely ugly and un-characteristic. 

‘Country People’ is an almost flawless account of 
the life of a German family settled upon American soil, 
It contains in its few pages a large number of char. 
acters; the treatment is objective, boldly defined, ang 
almost Biblical in its simplicity. Thus and thus it ha 
pened, we acknowledge to ourselves, and it could not 
have happened otherwise. There is little attempt at 
elucidation or explanation : the family of Kaetterhenry 
is the unit, and births, marriages and deaths, changes 
and chances of time, even the Great War, are seen 
simply in relation to family life. After most modern 
novels, which are above all things tentative, experi- 
mental in their method, uncertain in their sense of 
values, confident only in a kind of exasperated scep. 
ticism, Miss Suckow’s book comes as a great change 
and a great relief. Not for an instant does the unin- 
terrupted march of her narrative falter, or betray, by 
an intrusion of irony, the uneasy awareness of the 
writer that Bohemians may find the rotation of crops 
irksome and moralists disapprove of a career spent 
in laying field to field. The Kaetterhenrys took life as 
it came, enlisted, underwent operations, built a town 
house, died, as necessity came upon them. They had 
no time left over for speculation or the cultivation and 
indulgence of eccentricities, and yet each has a marked 
individuality. In the space at her disposal, of course, 
Miss Suckow can do no more than indicate character. 
She cannot take sides, cannot dive beneath the sur- 
face or describe desire in conflict with circumstance. 
To the Kaetterhenrys circumstance was something to 
be moulded or given way to, not something to be 
defied. And therefore the personal interest of the book, 
though not weak, is severely restricted, almost too 
rigorously subordinated to the general plan. We are 
told many things that people did, rarely why they did 
them. And the details taken by themselves are, it 
must be confessed, often as dull as separate bricks in 
a bridge. Form being less essential to a novel than 
to any other work of art, we cannot help demanding 
that detail should be made interesting; and in this 
respect ‘ Country People,’ for all its merits as a com- 
plete whole, leaves something to be desired. At the 
hospital ‘‘ they talked about their wives’ illnesses, and 
the men told how the crops had been in Wisconsin.”’ 
We feel sure they did; and yet we wish they had found 
something else to talk about. Nevertheless it is an 
ungrateful task to pick holes in Miss Suckow’s sober, 
veracious record of the American country-side. _ Its 
unity of design and integrity of purpose are most im- 
pressive; and, oddly enough, it is because of its very 
restraint and reticence in exploring personality that 
the final scene is one of the most moving we have read 
for a long time. 

M. Henri Céard is no less sure of himself than is 
Miss Suckow; his book has the completeness of hers, 
the same single-minded aim. And yet how different 
they are. This modest pen shrinks from tracing even 
the outlines of ‘ A Lovely Day,’ which is the very pink 
(the colour would indeed blush if it could) of impro- 
priety. The bourgeoise virtuous Madame Duhamaio 
finds her middle-aged husband unexciting. In the same 
house lives a M. Trudon. They meet on the staircase; 
they meet at a dance; she consents to go out with him 
to lunch. To her this innocent invitation means a 
meal, at most a romantic episode; to M. Trudon (and 
even, with a not very profound knowledge of French 
literature, to us) it wears a very different complexion. 
Throughout luncheon, throughout the afternoon, kept 


Prices from 
£162. 10s. 
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prisoners by a violent storm, M. Trudon and Madame 
Duhamain ironically contemplate their incompatible | 
desires. At seven a giggling waiter asks them if they 
will take dinner. They refuse, and a cab, coming at | 
jong last, puts them out of their misery. M. Céard | 
writes with great spirit and with great indelicacy. He | 
makes the most out of the situation, in fact he squeezes | 
it dry, and its absurdity, which he had well in hand at | 
first, recoils upon himself. What was once a theme 
becomes variations upon a theme, each more extrava- 
gant than the last ; and the sincerity of M. Céard’s dis- 
gust with life grows less convincing in proportion as 
his elaborations of that disgust grow more daring and 
full-blooded. The story is degenerating into farce 
when M. Céard, by a stroke of genius, pulls it out of 
the fire. © The would-be lovers who the long dreary 
afternoon have sat at daggers drawn, find themselves, 
almost at the point of separation, visited by a wave of 
mutual affection. Madame Duhamain’s gloves stick : 
will M. Trudon help her on with them? His gallantry 
returns; the service is performed, and the désabusé little 
study in incompatibilities recovers its poise. In English 
‘A Lovely Day” seems unnecessarily crude and 
brutal: it would probably read more naturally in the 
original. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Peary. By Fitzhugh Green. Putnam. 25s. 

THIS fascinating biography is full of human as well as 
geographical interest. Peary himself is much better worth 
knowing than the North Pole on which he was the first civilized 
man to set foot in 1909. He was a man of extraordinarily tough 
fibre, both physical and mental, otherwise he could never have 
triumphed over the countless obstacles in his path to the Pole. 
Commander Green aptly calls him ‘‘ the man who refused to 
fail,” and shows his readers the reasons why such a descrip- 
tion is amply justified. Mrs. Peary chose the present biographer 
not only because of his friendship and admiration for her dis- 
tinguished husband, but because his own four years of work 
in the Arctic qualified him to understand what she mildly calls 
“the difficulties and annoyances ’’ of such work. Commander 
Green has produced a readable and thrilling book, which is 
a worthy memorial of the indomitable explorer whose life it 
narrates. The only serious omission seems to be the date of 
Admiral Peary’s death in 1920. 


A ry in Switzerland. By James F. Muirhead. Methuen. 
s. 6d. 

THIS volume is an admirable addition to the now famous 
“Wayfarer ’’ series. It is something more than a guide 
book ; it combines history and topography in admirably balanced 
proportions. Switzerland has frequently been referred to as 
“the playground of Europe,’’ and it is hard to resist the con- 
clusion that beneath that phrase there lurks the suspicion of 
a sneer. For all that, Switzerland can claim its place—and 
proudly too—with the other European nations. It is the home 
of the Red Cross movement, of the League of Nations, and 
(for those who consider such a thing important) of Esperanto. 
It has afforded a harbourage to many royal exiles, and it is 
immemorially associated with the name of John Calvin, a man 
who, whatever his defects and limitations, must rank among 
the greatest religious forces in history. Mr. Muirhead surveys 
the subject from every possible standpoint, and his chapter on 
mountaineering will be found of the greatest assistance to the 
tourist. The book contains’ twenty-four illustrations and a map. 


The Wonder and the Glory of the Stars. By George Forbes. 
Benn. 8s. 6d. 

IN spite of its rather flamboyant title, and of a publisher’s 
note which leads us to fear the worst, this is a good book 
for the layman who feels drawn towards astronomy. And 
whether he does or not, he undoubtedly will before he has 
finished. Professor Forbes combines a deep knowledge of his 
subject with a quiet but virulently infectious enthusiasm; he 
knows the arts for converting a normal stolid healthy person 
into a star-gazer of the most abandoned sort. There is a certain 
amount of overlapping between the chapters, which have been 
selected out of nearly two hundred lectures delivered at Glasgow, 
but having no settled plan the book does not suffer by it. 
The illustrations are plentiful and exceedingly well chosen. 


Concerning Corsica. By René Juta. The Bodley Head. 


MISS JUTA has written a gay and entertaining account of a 
holiday in Corsica, which Mr. Jan Juta has illustrated with a 
number of audacious but effective dreams in colour. The worst 
of books like this is that they promptly fill the reader with an 
overmastering desire to go and see the places that they describe, 
and it is not always possible to do so. Luckily Corsica is fairly 
easy to get at and eheap to live in, and Miss Juta gives a useful 


ORMIs¥ 
INSTITUTE 


“FORM IS THE PRINCIPLE HOLDING 
TOGETHER THE ELEMENTS OF THING.” 


FORMISM is the elucidation of that principle. 
Our system of MIND training is an advance upon 
all other existing systems. 

This is more than a statement—it is a demons'ra- 
tive fact. 

The ines imable value io those seeking ‘o qualify 
for professional, business, or academic posts is proved 
from the first lesson. 

FORMISM puts you in line with basic principles ; 
you do the rest; tedious and superficial details are 
eliminated. 

A full comprehension of the fundaments of MIND 
must endow \our personality with all the power of 
d-finit» and progressive purpcse. 

The FORMIST STUDENT possesses the magic 
FORMULA of SUCCESS. 

Details of co respon ence tuiton in MIND training, 
and every branch of applied Psychology. will te 
forwarded on applicaticn to :— 


123 High Street, Notting Hill Gate, W.11 
Telephone: Park 7501. 


appendix of practical hints as to travel and residence. 
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Stories of Adventure and the Open Air 


Jest Published 


Tzane J. L. RANKEN 
A young Australian of Scottish exraction on this first visit te Scot- 
land becomes involved in intricate and dangerous intrigues. 


’Scutcheon Farm Mrs. J. O. ARNOLD 


A capital tale of Westmorland. 


Recent Issues 
The War Maker ALAN HILLGARTH 


Far above the average ia its class.""— Punch. 
The Glory of Egypt 


“Extremely readable . . 


The Stormy Petrel 


L. MORESBY 
. the excitement is well sustained.""— 
Times Literary Supplement. 


OSWALD KENDALL 
** A very good tale of the sea, by an author who knows his subject 
inside out.”— Liverpool Post. 


The Peacock’s Tail 
Mrs. ROMILLY FEDDEN 
“A distinctly stirring tale of the Secret Service in Spanish 
kshire Post. 


Morocco.”’. 
South Sea Gold CHARLES RODDA 


—Yor 
stirring romance . . . the best of its kind published 


The Ivory Graves 
Sir HECTOR DUFF 


** A well-told story of adventure.""—Times Literary Supplement. 
Complete Lists from Parkside Works, EDINBURGH 


NELSON’S, Publishers, 
LONDON & EDINBURGH 
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MOTORING 
TREND OF PROGRESS 
By H. THORNTON RUTTER 


T is always interesting to practical motorists to 
I hear the opinions of scientists in regard to progress 

of the motor vehicle. In the chemistry section of 
the British Association at Oxford recently Professor 
Thorpe repeated a warning frequently heard before as 
to a possible world shortage of petrol. Those whose 
duty it is to search and discover fresh oil fields would 
probably join issue as to that possibility, as those have 
done who have prophesied a similar position in regard 
to coal supplies in the past. Yet the professor stated 
that while supplies at the moment appear to be illimit- 
able, the crudest and most wasteful methods of pro- 
duction were employed. Therefore, with the rapid in- 
«rease of motor transport, there were indications that 
at no distant period the quantity produced would be 
insufficient. This point, he said, had been already 
reached in America, where approximately seventy per 
cent. of the world’s consumption took place. — Last 
year the U.S.A. consumption approached eight hun- 
dred million gallons per month, about twelve times the 
amount consumed in the United Kingdom, and to meet 
the demand means had to be found to utilize the higher 
boiling fractions of petroleum. Petrol produced by 
‘* cracking ’’ led to detonating or ‘* knocking *’ in 
cylinders of the internal-combustion engine, giving 
more than a small compression ratio of about one in 
four and under five. It was probable, he thought, that 
in the future progress would tend towards the produc- 
tion of an engine of the Diesel type or one having a 
carburettor capable of effectively vaporizing the higher 
fractions of petroleum. British motorists who have 
travelled in cars in the U.S.A. have discovered that 
the quality of the petrol they can obtain there is a much 
poorer spirit in lighter fractions than that of the 
petrol they buy in this country. It is for that reason 
that nearly every carburettor used is water-jack- 
eted or otherwise treated to enable it to vaporize the 
petrol easier and quicker. Consequently, if the pro- 
fessor’s words come true, future British cars will have 
to adopt similar methods. 


* * * 


Regarding the outcome of the recent British Grand 
Prix motor race dispassionately, one feature was 
brought prominently forward that may serve to better 
all cars used by the public. This was the excellence 
of the brakes fitted on the winning car and its fellows 
of the same manufacture. One might truly claim that 
these brakes were mainly responsible for its success 
without in any way belittling the other excellent quali- 
ties of speed and trustworthiness. It was the power 
of the brakes to decelerate quickly the speed of the 
machine that permitted the driver to maintain a high 
rate of travel until the last moment, when, by applying 
the brakes, the car could be slowed up quickly to 
permit of its turning acute angle bends with safety. 
Progress in braking appears to be one of the leading 
points in the new cars that are now being produced for 
the public. The method employed in the successful 
Grand Prix winner of combining the Perrot type of 
four-wheel brakes with the Dewandre vacuum servo 
or power-assisting type is being adopted by the manu- 
facturers of the winning car in their new six-cylinder 
Delage chassis with an engine of slightly increased 
three litre capacity. This power-assisted braking was, 
however, decided upon by a British firm, the Daimler 
Company, many months before the race had been 
decided and all their new chassis are provided with 
these improved decelerators. It is claimed that at 


over sixty miles an hour a car can be brought to a 
standstill within fifty yards by such means and in 
shorter distances proportional to the lesser speed. 
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16/50 h.p. The Incomparable 
£16 Tax. British “Six” 


WAVERLEY CARS LTD. (isic 
WALDO ROAD, LONDON, N.W.10 


Telephone: Willesden 4571/2 Telegrams: “Litwavs, Harles, London” 


For Clean 
Cylinders, Cool 


Engine and 


a1 Au 


Greater Mileage 


AR PARA RAR 


HAVING is 

just a before- 
breakfast incident 
if you make use 
of the Gillette 
Blade. The finest 
of blade steel, a 
perfected process 
of manufacturing 

and vigilant 
inspection system —all of 
these attest the exceptional 
value in the Gillette Blade. 


Used in a New Improved Gillette, it is 
indeed the ideal way to a perfect 
shave—quickly, safely, 


4/ PER PACKET OF TEN 
(Twenty Shaving Edges) 
IN PACKETS OF FIVE 2 3 
(Ten Shaving Edges) / 
Chemist fa fe, throughout the 
Coun Ty 


Gillette 


A FETY RAZOR—— 


Grtette Sarery Razor Lrtp., 184-188 Great Portland St., W.1 
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“The Best Medium Powered Car in the 


We are now in a position to supply the 
popular De Luxe ‘ Lambda’ model as a 
chassis only, or mounted with Weymann 
Saloon, Coach built Saloon, Two-Seater 
and Coupé Bodies, with increased leg 
room and seating accommodation accord- 
ing to customer’s requirements. 


14/60 
MP. 


NCIA 


“* Without Superior.” 
Comfort and road-holding are, of course, 
the two dominant features of this Lancia’s 
road behaviour. Both are present to an extreme 
degree, and in each the car may justly claim 
to be without superior. It seems safe to describe 
the Lancia-Lambda as the most individualistic 
of all cars now in commercial production.”’ 

W. H. Johnson in Country Life, 22/6/26. 


13.9 
R.A.C. 


“LAMBDA” 


Sole Concessionnaires : 


CURTIS AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


18 BERKELEY STREET 


‘Grams: “ Curlanath, Piccy, London." 


‘Phone: Mayfair 7050. LONDON, W.1 


Superiority and Long Service 


THE HUMBER RANGE INCLUDES: 


9/20 h.p. 2/3-Seater with Dickey Seat £260 
9/20 h.p. 4-Seater Touring Body . £260 
9/20 h.p. 4-Seater Saloon £315 


12/25 h.p. 2/3-Seater with Double Dickey Seat 
12/25 h.p. 4-Door, 4/5-Seater Touring Car ... 
12/25 h.p. 3/4 Coupe with Double Dickey Seat 


12/25 h.p. 4-Door Saloon ooo . £555 
15/40 h.p. 4-Door 5-Seater Touring Car £645 
15/40 h.p. 4-Door Saloon oes £860 
15/40 h.p. Saloon Landaulette £860 
20/55 h.p. 6-Cylinder 5-Seater Tourer ... £725 
20/55 h.p. 6-Cyl. Saloon & Saloon Landaulette 2940 


Dunlop Tyres Standard 


Send for copy of our 
fully Illustrated Catalogue 


HUMBER LIMITED, COVENTRY 


West End Showrooms: 
Humber House, 94 New Bond Street, W.1 
Export Branch Office: 32 Holborn Viaduct, E.C.1 


Repair Works and Service Depot: Canterbury Road 
Kilburn, N.W.6 


A Gentlemanly Car 


HE 12/25 h.p. Humber can be termed a very gentlemanly 
I car, with a performance above the average for its power 
and a degree of comfort associated only with productions 
of the highest grades. Its almost noiseless, vibrationless 
engine, quiet transmission, deep, well-sprung upholstery, and 
flexible suspension give one the impression of gliding along, and 
render its speed, either to the occupants or to observers on the 
road, somewhat deceptive. Unlike most cars of this power, no 
coaxing is required to get the speed up to its maximum; but at 
the same time one can maintain a very good average speed with- 
out driving excessively fast or dropping down on hills. In 
cunsequence, the car makes better time between two points than 
some other similar cars that have been used by the writer over 
the same journeys, and this without the slightest effort. 
Vide ‘‘ Motor,’’ May 4, 1926. 


12/25 h.p. Four-seater Touring Model. 
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CITY NOTES 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


HILE stock markets as a whole are making 

W a somewhat mixed showing, the volume of 

business passing is far from discouraging, 
taking into account the period of the year; and, gener- 
ally speaking, the tone is good. Gilt-edged securities 
are somewhat of an exception to the rule. The factor 
in this case is the existing uncertainty as to what 
course the Government will adopt with regard to pend- 
ing loan maturities. For instance, in February of 
next year £110,000,000 in 5% Treasury bonds will be 
due for redemption, to be followed in October by some 
£,260,000,000 National War Bonds. A proportion of 
both will doubtless have been already converted into 
5% War Loan, but the balance to be dealt with will 
none the less be formidable. A reduction in the bank 
rate would have greatly facilitated the formulation of 
a scheme, but in view of the recent advance in the re- 
discount rate of the New York Federal Reserve Bank 
the likelihood of such event ceases to exist. 

Optimistic anticipations regarding the labour situa- 
tion are responsible for consistent firmness in the home 
railway market. In fact, this section is presenting a 
better front than for some considerable time past. 
There is no doubt that as the strike situation pre- 
sents an increasingly promising appearance there will 
be a pronounced rise witnessed here, and | gather 
quite considerable sums are being given for the “‘ call ’’ 
of some of the more popular stocks. Looking beyond 
the period of the strike, however, prospects are not 
encouraging, and it is to be feared some considerable 
time must elapse before the former popularity of home 
railway securities will again be justified. 

Elsewhere among railway descriptions the South 
American list grows in favour, in which connexion 
Entre Rios Ordinary and Leopoldinas at 61 and 45 
respectively are well worth locking away for a 
month or two. In each case dividend prospects 
are exceedingly encouraging and this should shortly 
be reflected in higher prices. 

The mining market continues to be seen to advan- 
tage with growing activity in South Africans an out- 
standing feature. Sub-Nigels, to which I referred 
last week, appear to be the subject of a severe tussle 
between the bulls and the bears and, in my opinion, 
should be left to the professional element. Else- 
where the strength of the metal serves to maintain 
interest in the shares of tin-winning companies, many 
of which seem destined for much better levels than 
those at present ruling. 


GRAND TRUNK PACIFIC 


The steady rise in Grand Trunk Pacific 4% Deben- 
ture Stock during recent weeks prepared the market 
for the announcement that negotiations were pending 
with a view to settling the long-standing dispute be- 
tween the Stockholders’ Committee and the Canadian 
National Railways. These negotiations have not yet 
commenced, but it is of especial interest to note that 
at the joint request of the two parties to the dispute 
a very able and influential advisory committee has 
been appointed. This consists of the Rt. Hon. 
Reginald McKenna, Chairman of the Midland Bank, 
Sir G. E. May, Secretary of the Prudential Assurance 
Company and other important undertakings, Mr. E. 
R. Peacock, the Managing Director of Baring Bros. 
and Co., and Mr. D. W. Berdoe-Wilkinson. The last- 
mentioned is a partner in the Stock Exchange firm of 
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Marshall, Steer, Lawford and Co., the 
Government brokers. That a settlement of some sort 
will be arrived at there is little reason to doubt, though 
as to its nature one can only conjecture. The Stock 
Exchange view is that there should be nothing les. 
than the stipulated 4% interest with the guarantee of 
the Dominion Government. In such event the stock 
would come within the ‘‘ Trustee ’’ list and would, of 
course, rise to substantially above its present level of 
about 514- As I have said, however, the outcome of 
the negotiations is purely a matter for conjecture at 
the moment and until some indication is vouchsafed 
Trunk Pacific Fours must remain within the specula- 
tive category. 


LYDENBURG PLATINUM 

While business in South African platinum shares js 
more or less at a standstill, developments on the 
various properties is proceeding with generally satis- 
factory results. A case in point is provided by the 
Lydenburg Platinum Areas, which was floated last 
year under the auspices of the Consolidated Gold 
Fields Company, with a capital of 41,600,000, of 
which 41,460,000 were issued. The report for the 
quarter to June 30, which now makes its appearance, 
states that since the beginning of the year a number 
of additional options have been exercised and rights 
acquired in the Lydenburg and Rustenburg districts. 
With regard to operations, on the Maandagshoek 
property the main power plant has been given a trial 
run with very satisfactory results, and the construction 
work on the reduction plant has proceeded steadily and 
is nearing completion. Of particular interest to share- 
holders at the moment, however, is the announcement 
that on the Dwarsriver property crushing operations 
were commertced at the beginning of June (on quite 
low grade ore for the present), and the first shipment 
of concentrates will shortly be sent to London for 
smelting and refining. It is not proposed to publish 
output figures until the results of platinum extraction 
and realization have been obtained from London. Con- 
cerning developments, the news regarding the Rusten- 
burg section appears to be consistently good, while at 
Mooihoek assays range from 7.5 dwts. to 10.3 dwts. 
platinoids, the average being 8.2 dwts. The shares 
of this company at their present price of about gs. 6d. 
are not without attraction as a speculative lock-up. 


FRENCH STERLING BONDS 

The latest figures available (from January 1 to July 
22) show some remarkable improvements in the traffic 
receipts of the French railways that have issues of 
sterling bonds, as will be seen from the following 
comparison : 


1926 1925 
(francs) (francs) 
Midi 3971499,000 317,252,000 
Nord 995,340,000 846,328,000 
Orleans 839,377,000 685,621,000 
P.L.M. 1,849,720,000 1,472,760,000 


The aggregate gain, when converted into sterling at 
the current rate of exchange, amounts to substantially 
over four millions, and explains the recent demand 
which has raised the quotations for the various stocks 
to well above the lowest of the year. Thus P.L.M. 
Sixes have risen from 76 to 814, Midi 63% from 72$ 
to 803, Nord Sixes from 77 to 824 and Orleans Sixes 
from 75 to 803. At the higher levels the yields are 
still quite attractive, and it may be noted that the 
Nord, Midi and Orleans quotations include six months’ 
interest, payable on the first of next month. Taurus 


THE LONDON LANCASHIRE 


ACCIDENT FIRE MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


45 Dale Street, LIVERPOOL 
155 Leadenhall Street, LONDON, E.C.3 
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7 Chancery Lane, 
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‘The Life Office to 
Select—without doubt 


A study of the record of the Scottish 
Widows Fund, or a comparison with 
the relative merits of other Offices, will 
give the intending policy-holder full 
confidence in this Society. The gener- 
ous and attractive general policy of the 
Scottish Widows Fund has resulted in 
a financial position superlatively strong 
and bonus prospects exceptionally good. 


Scottish Widows 
Fund 


AND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
Founded 1815 Funds: 254 millions 


Head Office: 9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. (G. J. 
Lidstone, Manager and Actuary). London Offices: 28 
Cornhill, E.C.3 (’Phone: Avenue 1066 and 3447); and 17 
Waterloo Place, S.W.1 (’Phone: Gerrard 5021). 


The SCOTTISH WIDOWS 
FUND is one of the offices 
with which Policies may be 
effected under THE FEDER- 
ATED SUPERANNUATION 
SYSTEM FOR’ UNIVER- 
SITIES. 


Drink Devonia's Delicious Drink— 


SYMONS 
vevox Y DER 


Every year, in autumn, we 
offer prizes for the _best- 
cultivated orchards, for the 
finest crops of best-variety 
apples grown on the sunny 
lands round about River 
Dart. So we maintain the 
quality of the Cyders made 
in our apple-mills. 
Taste and see how good 
these Cyders are. 

FREE SAMPLES.—Four bottles of different kinds, including 
our non-intoxicating ‘‘SYDRINA,” will be sent free on 
receipt of 1s. 6d. to cover cost of packing and postage. 


JNO. SYMONS & CO., LTD., APPLE LEA, TOTNES, DEVON. 


PLAYER'S 
Navy Mixture 


“WHITE LABEL” Strength. 


per 


MILD and MEDIUM STRENGTHS 1/- Per Oz. 


P1281] 


A Security which does Dopreciate 


Endowment Assurance provides a means of 

saving which for convenience and advantage 

is unequalled. Endowment Assurance is Life 
Assurance combined with Investment. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. 


All Classes of Insurance Business Transacted. 


“Standard” Poets—SCOTT 


** Our youthful summer oft we see 
Dance by on wings of game and glee, 
While the dark storm reserves its rage, 
Against the winter of our age.” 


——Marmion. 


These lines were written by Scott in his introduction to 
the 4th Canto of Marmion. 


The dark storm can rage without hurt to us provided we 
are well protected against it; and what protection for the 
winter of our age can be better than the feeling of 
security inspired by the possession of an ENDOWMENT 
ASSURANCE POLICY with the STANDARD LIFE? 
The summer of life, either early or late, is the time to 
effect such a policy and secure the protection afforded by it. 


Write for a copy of our booklet “‘AE2” 


“ ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT COMBINED 


to 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(Established 1825). 


Head Office: 3 George Street, EDINBURGH 

LONDON : 110 CANNON ST., E.C.4, and 
15a PALL MALL, S.W.1. 

DUBLIN - - - 59 DAWSON STREET. 
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ust 
ACROSTICS 
PUBLISHER’S PRIZE 


For the Acrostic Competition there is a weekly prize :—A . 


Book (selected by the competitor) reviewed in that issue of the | Nionda 
SaTURDAY Review in which the problem was set, presented by | 
the publisher. 


RULES 


1. The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea; | 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and | 
be published by a firm whose name appears on the list printed 
on the Competition Coupon. 


2. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. Phurs 


3. Envelopes must be marked ‘* Competition,’”’ and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Saturpay Review, 9 King Street, 
London, W.C.2 


Competitors not complying with these Rules will be 
disqualified. 


Awards of Prizes.--When solutions are of equal merit, the 
result will be decided by lot. 


Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate | 
their choice of book when sending solutions. | ae 


To avoid the same book being chosen twice, books mentioned 
in ‘ New Books at a Glance’ (which, in many instances, are re- 
viewed at length in a subsequent issue of the paper) are not | Pere 
eligible as prizes. cou 


Acrostic No. 231 
(Last of the 16th Quarter) 

IlekE East MEETS WEST, DESPITE THE POET'S DICTUM ; 

‘Purse FLOWERS YOU KNOW BY NAME, AND MAY HAVE PICKT ‘EM, 


1 & 2. Wander! ‘* Home-keeping youth have homely wits.” 
Both ends Light One, my heart Light Two just fits. 
Expose yourself—he’ll hit you without fail ! 


” (that was) ‘ of this fair world "’ curtail. 


3 

4. Empress 

5. “* Be ruled by me! Go back, go back !’’ he cried. 

6. Scourged, tortured, burnt to ashes—thus he died. 
7. Abbreviate next the greatest of all lights. 
8 


Restricts the liberty of lawless wights. 


9. You need a vacuum? ’Tis myself can make it! 
10. Lf well deserved, then humbly let us take it. 
ll. Krom long-lived plant a tree now cut away. 
12. Extract my heart, although your joes | slay! 


Solution of Acrostic No, 229 


Azimut !An astronomical term derived from words having 
Nirvan A? the meaning indicated. ‘‘ The azimuth and 
C alenda R_ altitude of a star give its exact position in the 
togisi sky..”” 
O- paqu- E *“ Nirvana is the same thing as a sinless, calm | 
Vicinit Y state of mind, and may perhaps best be rendered | harass 
aw S¢ holiness (in the Buddhist sense), perfect peace, The Reliable Medicine 478. 
Parasite S goodness, and wisdom.’’ Rhys Davids. with over 70 yrs. Reputation Acts like a charm in anne 
A caci A 3 ‘Lhe Visigoths were ‘‘ that branch of the Gothic | DIARRHGA COLIC ( 
s Ut tribes settled in Dacia, as distinguished from ven ask. 9 re 
TY enre' C___ the Ostrogoths, who had their seats in Pontus.”’ ‘Dr. COLLIS OWNE. AND OTHER 
ky Isewher E 4 A cutaneous disease almost entirely confined to INTS i 
the African races. The Best Remedy known for Se COMPLA = 
COUGHS, COLDS Palliative in NEURALGIA r 
Acrostic No. 229.—The winner is Mr. G. K. Malleson, 45 a Asthma, TOOTHACHE. RHBUMATISM, GOUT a 
Sinclair Road, W.14, who has chosen as his prize ‘ Adventures Xu 
Among the Riffi,” by Vincent Sheean, published by Allen and Of all Chemists, 1/3 & S/- | THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE High 
Unwin and reviewed in our columns on August 7 under the toes. 
title ‘ Innocents Abroad.’ Ten other competitors selected this Park 
book, ten named ‘ Travel and Travellers of the Middle Ages,’ i sede 
seven * Delight,’ etc., etc. DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS ( 
Atso Correct.—Baldersby, Barberry, Ceyx, Doric, Peter, I 
Sisyphus, St. Ives, Trike. 60 i!lustrations. Maps & Plaus. 7/ Maps & Piens, 
NORT ‘ ALL 
One Licnur Wronc.—Armadale, Mrs. J. Butler, D. L., Gay, prietr 
Lt.-Colonel Sir Wolseley Haig, Lilian, Madge, George W. sustrations. & Fians, trations. Maps & Plans, => 
Miller, Lady Mottram, C. J. Warden, Yendu. — 
Two Licurs Wronc.—A. de V. Blathwayt, C. H. Burton, - BERNE. BERN RHONE VALLEY aes 
Carlton, A. R. N, Cowper-Coles, Maud Crowther, M. East, a ee OBERLAND, | 9). . . THE ITALIAN RIVIERA si 
Estela, lago, Martha. 2/- ZURICH & THE ENGADINE 2/- MORITZ, POHTREINA, SAMODE X 
Acrostic No. 228.—Two Lights Wrong: Dodeka, Miss Kelly, Worthings Bournemouth, Al 
M. I. R., Capt. W. R. Wolseley. mouth, Sid ei Dawlish, Plymouth, Bartmouth, 'Dart- Ra 
Capr. Stuart Ho tmes,—Inquiries shall be made, but Exmoor, Falmouth Lisa gard, Say 
doubt whether anything can be done after such a long interval Bideford, Wye" hee, Seems Valley,’ Bath, Westonsuper-Mare, Mel | 
on. Mrs. R. Tateot.—The first Light reads Burnham, not recon, ntern, Aberystw owyn, Barm 
. . Pw’ 1, Co: wa 
Barnum, do not, as a rule, pay any attention to mere slips ~ 
in spelling, but could not pass this. If you will favour me with Beddgelert, Snowdon, Festiniog, Trefriw, Bettwys-y-coed, ere’ Fo 
the other instance will look it up. Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Norfolk Buxton, Matlock, “The Peak Gr 
Our 16th Quarterty Competition.—After the 11th round the isle of, Wists, % 
leaders are: Ceyx, Gay, Lilian, Baldersby, N. O. Sellam, Liangollen—Darlington & Co. Lenten Singtare. Paris and New ce 
Carlton. York—Brentano’s. Railway Bookstalls and ali Booksellers. ie 
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| Kinemas | 
STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


Daily from 2 to 10.45 (Sunday, from 6 to 10.30. New Programme) 


\jonday, Tuesday and Wednesday. 
BEBE DANIELS and KENNETH HARLAN in 
“THE CROWDED HOUR” 
JACQUELINE LOGAN and MARGARET LIVINGSTONE in 


“ WHEN THE DOOR OPENED" 
By James Oliver Curwood 


Music Masters Series: Balfe,"’ etc, 


thursday, Friday and Saturday. August 26, 27 and 28 
MILTON SILLS in 


“THE KNOCK-OUT 


From Marion Crawford's Novel, “ The Come Back " 


THUNDER, The Marvel Dog, in 
“THE PHANTOM OF THE FOREST" 
LUPINO LANE in “ TIME FLIES,” etc. 
Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL 


Theatres 


COURT THEATRE, Sloane Sq., S.W. Sloane 6137 (2 lines) _ 
THIRD YEAR AND LONDON’S LONGEST RUN. | 
Eden Phillpott’s Comedy, 
THE FARMER’S WIFE 


EVERY EVENING at 8.15. | 
MATINEES: Wednesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays at 2.15 | 


} 


Literary 


UTHORS AND COMPOSERS invited to forward Novels, 
Poems, Stories, Tales Children, Plays, Films, Essays. | 
Lyrics, Music, Songs.—Arthur H. Stockwell, Limited, 29 | 
Ludgate Hill, London. No reading fees. Established 1898. | 


YPEWRITING.—Miss $. Ruth Speakman, 12 Buckingham | 
Street, Strand, W.C.2, Gerrard 6179. Reports, Minutes, 
Agenda, Testimonials duplicated. | 


Hotels 


OTEL ELIZABETH, 12 Craven Hill Gardens, Lancaster 
Gate. One minute from Hyde Park. From 34 guineas; 
12s. 6d. per day ; 8s. 6d. bed and breakfast. Paddington 1734. 


EAN FOREST, Severn-Wye Valleys, Beautiful Holiday 
Home (600 ft. up), seventy rooms: five acres; billiards, 
tennis, croquet, bowls, golf; garages. Board Residence, 
478. 6d. to 65s. Prospectus: Littledean House, Littledean, Glos. 


OYAL HOP POLE and Riverside Hotel, Tewkesbury, 

Glos. Redecorated and refurnished. Leading County 

Hotel. 'Grams: ‘‘ Tophole.”’ ’Phone: 36. A.A., R.A.C. 
appointed, garage. 


CAMPDEN HOUSE ROAD, continuation of Hornton 
Street, Kensington, W.8. Very comfortable small 

_. PRIVATE HOTEL, within four minutes Kensington 
High Street Station, Kensington Gardens and all buses. Gas 


Pa — hot water. Excellent cooking. Telephone, 


OARD RESIDENCE. Well-appointed residence at Syden- 

ham Hill. Every comfort. Garage. ’Phone. Constant 
_ hot water. Vacancies now. Apply to the Resident Pro- 
prietress, 1 Sydenham Hill, S.E.26. 


‘ ’ 
Saturday Review’ Acrostics: 21.8.1926 
Allen & Unwin Harrap Murra 
Bale, & Heinemann Nash 4 Grayson 
Basil Blackwell Herbert Jenkins Odhams Press 
Oates & Wash- Stoughton Putnam’s 
rne ge Routled, 
& Hall Hurst & Blackett taw 
ns Hutchinson Selwyn & Blount 
Dent ey S.PCK. 
Fisher Unwin egan Paul Stanley Paul 
Foulis Macmillan The Bodley Head 
Grant Richards Melrose Ward, Lock 
Gyldendal Mills & Boon Werner Laurie 


Shipping 


| P & CO BRITISH INDIA Co.'s 


Passenger and Freight Services. 


MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
© BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN,« 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 

‘Address for all Passenger Business, P. & O. Howse, 14, Cockspur Street, 


',ondon, 8.W. 1; Freight or General Business: 124, Leadenhall E.C, 
agenia, GRAY, DAWES @ CO., 122, Leadenhali Strect, Lonuon, B.C, 8. 


Ha Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon —qpg 


Miscellaneous 


OOKS.—Smollett’s Works, Edited by Saintsbury, nice set, 
12 vols., £2 2s.; Guy De Maupassant’s Works in English, 
nice set, 10 vols., £3; Hume’s Nests and Eggs of Indian 
Birds, 3 vols., 1889, 25s. ; Chambers’ Encyclopedia, 10 vols., 30s. ; 
First Temptation of St. Anthony, illus. by Bosschere, 30s. ; 
Cope’s History of the Rifle Brigade, 1877, 21s.; Le Petit 


| Journal, large folio vol., coloured illus., 1893-5, 36s.; Geo. 


Moore; A Drama in Muslin, 1886, 21s.; The Tatler, First 
Edition, 4 vols., 1710, rare, £3 3s.; Mrs. Jameson’s Works, 


| Sacred and Legendary Art, etc., 6 vols., full Morocco gilt, 


£4 10s., cost £15; Burton’s The Kasidah, illus. by John 
Kettlewell, 6s. 6d.; Rothenstein’s 24 Portraits, 13s 6d.; pub. 


25s.; Alken’s Coloured Prints, ‘‘ Cockfighting,”” 4 for £15, 


1841; London Tradesmen’s Cards of the 18th Century, by 
Ambrose Heal, 1925, £2 2s.; The Uncollected Work of Aubrey 
Beardsley, 1925, £2 2s.; The Masculine Cross and Ancient 
Sex Worship, 8s.; Les Aventures du Chevalier De Faublas, 
best large type edit., 2 vols. illus., Paris, 1842, £3 3s.; The 
Novellino of Masuccio, trans. by Waters, illus., 2 vols., 1895, 
rare, £6 6s.; Hannay Sex Symbolism in Religion, with an 
Appreciation by Sir George Birdwood, 2 vols., 25s.; J. M. 
Barrie’s Works, ‘‘ Kirriemuir *’ Edit., 10 vols., scarce, £7 7s. ; 
Scott’s novels, fine set, ‘*‘ Dryburgh Edition,’’ 25 vols., £3 3s. ; 
R. L. Stevenson’s Works, ‘ Vailima ’’ Edit., 26 vols., £38. 
Send also for Catalogue. 100,000 bargains on hand. If you 
want a book, and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. 
Baxer’s Great Book Suop, 14-16 John Bright Street, Birming- 
ham. BOOKS WANTED: Housman, A Shropshire Lad, 1896 ; 
Kipling’s Jungle Books, 2 vols. Ist Edits., 1894-95; Letters of 
Marque, 1891; Plain Tales from the Hills, 1888; Soldiers Three, 
a paper covers. Any others by Kipling, paper covers, First 
its. 


OW TO MAKE MONEY by Angora Rabbit Wool Farming, 

Price 1s. 3d.—The Lady Rachel Byng, High Sandhoe, 

Hexham, receives a few pupils for training on business lines. 
Live out. Small Premium. 


USTIC and Teakwood GARDEN FURNITURE, Park and 

Garden Seats, Chairs, Tables. Rollers, and Mowers. Gar- 

den Equipment and the Invention of Inventions—Electric 
Iluminated Fairy Fountains for Indoors or Gardens (no direct 
water connexion required).—Sleightholme, Wholesale Furnisher, 
South Shields. 


Appeal 


T. MARY, EDMONTON.—Please help this very poor 

parish of 8,000 people, by sending cast-off clothing, boots, or 

*“ rummage "’ of any kind to the Mission Sister, St. Mary's 
Vicarage, Edmonton, N. 


Schools 


MERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, 
CROSBY. 


Headmaster: H. Crapock-Watson, M.A. 


Term begins Friday, September 17. For particulars, including 
Boarding-House, apply: The School Secretary. 
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A_ Selection of Press Opinions of the 
“ Saturday Review 


The Outlook 


The *‘ Saturday ’’ .. . has always been a fearless 
and outspoken critic of men and things, and it has 
one great virtue—that it never indulges in sentiment 
or slop, or plays the happy hypocrite. 


The Observer 


Its great tradition is a synonym not only of power 
and pungency, but of scholarship made flexible and 
fluent in the service of common thought. 


Public Opinion 
No weekly review has a finer record of clean 
advocacy and straightforward dealing with the 
problems of the day. . . It is this fearless pre- 
sentation of the truth as seen by its succession of 
great editors that has made it famous in the world 
of journalism. 


The Western Evening Herald 
Always true to its policy of discounting pretenti- 
ousness, sentimentality, and cant. 


The Nation and the Atheneum 
To-day it stands for quality and sincerity in its 
Toryism, while its literary pages gain distinction 
from such names as Gerald Gould and Ivor Brown. 
The ‘‘ Saturday,” in a word, is still an honour to 
English journalism. 


The Glasgow Evening News 
Ever from its foundation its contents have been 
notable for brilliancy and for that prime quality and 
test of the written word—readability. . . . It stands 
to-day a worthy example of outspoken British 
journalism, conducted by educated people. 


The Morning Post 


It is already a national institution. 


The Newspaper World 
There has been gathered together a staff well 
aware of the traditions of the paper and anxious to 
continue them, while much new blood has recently 
been introduced in connexion with the paper with 
marked advantage. 


The Right Hon. T. P. O’Connor, M.P., in 
‘ T.P.’s and Cassell’s Weekly ’ 


Its brilliancy, its originality, its independence, its 
contributions from the greatest minds of its genera- 
tion, made a real epoch in journalism. Of all English 
papers that had ever existed it had the greatest 
staff. It has a brilliant staff still. I wish . . . the 
paper a long life of equal brilliancy and even greater 
prosperity. 


The Daily Mail 
The journal has always maintained an attitude at 
once independent and patriotic, and it has been and 
is notable for its list of contributors and for the high 
level of its articles. 


The Church Times 


Conspicuously well edited. 


The Manchester Guardian 
It is a stronghold of the sanities, wisely held and 
wittily used. It has a great tradition behind it, but 
at this moment the tradition is still being lengthened. 


If you wish to become a regular reader of a journal of which all sections of the Press speak with such 


a unanimity sof praise, and have any difficulty in obtaining it locally, fill in the form below and post it to the 
Publisher to-day. A few of those who will contribute regularly or frequently during the coming year are: 
PD. S. MacColl, R. B. Cunninghame Graham, “ A. A. B.,’’ Ivor Brown, Gerald Gould, J. B. Priestley, Harold 
Cox, Vernon Rendall, Hugh Walpole, Edward Shanks, Dyneley Hussey, L. P. Hartley, Ernest Dimnet, 
Anthony Bertram, etc., etc. 


If you have a friend who you think would be interested in the SatuRDAY REvIEW we will gladly send a 
Specimen copy on receipt of a card. Please state whether your name may be mentioned or not. 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM. 


To the Publisher, 

THE SATURDAY REVIEW, 9 King Street, London, W.C. 2 
Please send a copy of THE SATURDAY REVIEW post free each 
£1 10s. to:— 


week for a year, for which I| enclose Cheque for 


P.O. 
Name. 
Address. 
Date 


Printed for the Proprietors, Tue Saturpay Review, Lrp., 9 King Street, Covent Garden (Telephone: Gerrard 3157, two lines), in the Parish of St. 
P E 84 ugust 21, 1996 


yot Works, St. Peter’s Square, London, W.6; Saturday, 
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